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It was the summer of 1868. The Civil War had come to 
an end, but a glamour still hung over the South, and over her 
vanquished heroes. 

We of the Border Land, children when the strife began, 
had woven webs of youthful romance around its exciting 
events. We had lain on summer evenings Indianwise, our ears 
to the ground, to feel the vibrations with which the earth shud- 
deringly recorded the reports of cannon on far-off battlefields. 
In awesome visions we had witnessed the horrors of the car- 
nage. We had listened with dilated eyes to stories of hair- 
breadth escapes; perchance we had carried trembling in our 
bosoms some secret which would have condemned brother or 
lover to the awful fate of a spy, for the reckless volunteers 
dared frightful risks in their visits across the Border line. 
Sometimes we had been delayed on our way to school by the 
ranks of ragged prisoners marching silently to the heavy beat 
of their own footfalls, and stealing furtive glances, it might be, 
at the faces of their own friends, or the doors of their own 
forsaken homes. The pathetic romance of the Borderlands in 
the Civil War has never been fully written: the family divis- 
ions ; the midnight flights of enthusiastic boys to join the south- 
ern armies; the perils of the “underground route’; the secret 
communications, in which women risked arrest and exile to aid 
their lovers or their kindred; the crossings of the Potomac on 
dark nights ; the stolen visits ; the hasty marriages ; the untimely 
deaths—these were memories of our school days. The shadow 
of the war cloud had dimned the brightness of our girlhood, 
and diminished the joyous hopefulness with which buoyant 
maidenhood looks out on life. We had seen much of wreck 
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and ruin and shattered illusions. Emotions had been too intense, 
interests too vital, hatreds too cruel, sorrows too keen. “The 
Sphynx of life stood pallid, with her saddest secrets told.” 

We know now that war is not the tissue of romance and 
chivalry we thought it in the days when we sang, with closed 
windows and a delicious sense of lurking peril, the inspiring 
strains of “Maryland, My Maryland.” To us, today, there is no 
sound so desperately sad, so fraught with the very life-breath 
of lost illusions as that now popular air, to which the crowd 
listens so unconscious of the intensity, of the throes of agonized 
excitement, which it voiced in the days of long ago. It was 
often observed that the women and the other non-combatants 
were the Irreconcilables when peace came. And surely that 
was inevitable: the duty of Christian forgiveness did not seem 
so pressing when resentment was not for one’s own sake, but 
for the sufferings and losses of others. 

So it came that during the years of Reconstruction the 
women and girls of the Border States were proud of their 
loyalty towards the “Lost Cause,’ and were slow to accord 
social approval to those whom they classed collectively as 
“Yankees.” The old wounds are long ago healed, the old indis- 
cretions and irritations are the subject of smile and jest. We 
know that the strife was the purifying and welding fire through 
which our country must needs pass before it could be consoli- 
dated into a great and enduring nation. We have lived to 
render ungrudging tribute to the loyalty and patriotism of the 
Blue and the Grey,—but all that came slowly. 

We were all young, and in the unabated vehemence of our 
sympathy with the defeated wearers of the Grey, when the 
Virginia Springs opened their doors for the first time after 
the war. 

It was in the days of lumbering stage coaches and rough 
roads, but our ardor was too great, our anticipations too keen, 
to allow us to complain of the weariness of the way. Not only 
the legendary charms of the “Springs” before the war allured 
us, but the expectation of meeting men whom our enthusiasm 
invested with so many chivalric virtues. It is impossible for a 
girl of today to comprehend the romantic interest with which 
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the heroes of the war were viewed by the girls of that time. 
In some way unparalleled in history the bitterness of the Civil 
War has been eliminated from our memories, but we would not 
willingly forget the generous enthusiasm which lifted life above 
its sordid or trivial ideals. Many whose girlhood began in 
luxury before the war are earning their scanty bread in poverty 
and struggle, but they look back on the strenuous years of their 
life in the sixties and are glad that they have lived history, and 
known some of the noblest and the most intense experiences 
life can give. And so as we found ourselves in Virginia, and 
passing over roads made historic by the march of armies, and 
in sight of battlefields whose names were full of bloody mem- 
ories, we were keyed up to a high pitch of excited anticipation. 

But the July sun was hot, and the jolting stage journey was 
wearisome. We had slept at Covington, famous then, as be- 
fore the war, for its dinner of chicken and fried mush, gen- 
erously covered with savory cream gravy. The next morning 
we continued our journey and by noonday reached a roadside 
tavern, the appointed place for the midday rest. 

Descending from the perches on top of the great, unwieldy 
coach, hot, dusty, and eager for a refreshing basin of cold 
water, we encountered the announcement that the rooms were 
all engaged. Virginians, traveling in their own carriages as in 
the days before the war, were on the way to their long deserted 
cottages at the Springs and, better informed as to the necessities 
of the journey, they had engaged accommodations on the route. 
The elders of our party resigned themselves to their fate, and ac- 
cepted fans and rocking chairs in the darkened parlors gay 
with “antimacassars.” But we were too young for resignation 
and too excited for repose, and we wandered over the long 
“porches” and wide halls bemoaning our lot, and striving to 
move the pity of the respectable colored attendants. But the 
portly “Mammy” who presided over the rooms was as resolute 
in her caressing tones and deferential manners as the boldest 
hotel clerk of modern times with his curt monosyllables. 

“Honey, sure I is sorry; I don’t like to see you young ladies 
put out; your Mammy likes for all real quality folks to have 
the best of eberythin’ the way I done ’tend my young ladies 
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*fore the war; but I just dassen’t let nobody come into them 
rooms nohow. " Why, Gen’l Robert Lee hisself done tell me 
keep them rooms safe tell his Mistis come. He rode ‘long fust 
on old Traveler, he did, he’s a grand gemmen, he is. I seed 
him here ebery summer ’fore de war. Oh, laws, how the quality 
used to come a-ridin’ and a-drivin’ here in them days. My old 
Master, he was killed dead in the Wilderness, and de house all 
bu’nt to de groun’, an’ old Mistis, she got away to Richmon’, 
an’ she died, an’ all my folks is scattered. Oh, honey, we'll 
never see de old times again. You come along in here, now, 
and your Mammy, she'll get you some nice cold water to drink, 
and dinner’ll soon be ready, sure!” 

Suddenly, as the old colored woman talked on in her per- 
suasive tones, we were aware of some one standing at the turn 
of the steep stairway above us. Looking up at the sound of a 
rich, beautifully modulated voice, we knew that we were in the 
presence of General Robert E. Lee, the hero of our dreams. 
No man has been better represented by photography, so his 
noble countenance needs not to be described. 

The man who stood before us, the embodiment of a Lost 
Cause, was the realized King Arthur. The soul that looked 
out of his eyes was as honest and fearless as when it first looked 
on life. One saw the character, as clear as crystal, without 
complications or seals, and the heart, as tender as that of ideal 
womanhood. The years which have passed since that time 
have dimned many enthusiasms and destroyed many illusions, 
but have caused no blush at the memory of the swift thrill of 
recognition and reverence which ran like an electric flash 
through one’s whole body. General Lee stood above us on the 
stairway, clad in Confederate grey, his wide, soft hat in his hand, 
which still wore his riding gauntlet. He looked very tall and 
majestic as he stood there, beaming down upon us with his 
kindly, humorous smile, and the wonderful beauty of his dark 
eyes. When we recovered our wits we found that a courteous 
invitation was being extended to refresh ourselves in the rooms 
reserved for Mrs. Lee’s party. 

We were reluctant, and somewhat ashamed of our petulency, 
which we feared had been overheard ; but there was no resisting 
the firm, gentle insistency of the General, and we were soon 
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removing the traces of travel in the rooms which had been so 
kindly relinquished. 

Next day we were established in our simple cottage at the 
White Sulphur Springs, and weeks of rapturous enjoyment 
stretched their length before us. Our cottage was in the “Balti- 
more row,” a neat, whitewashed structure with a vine-clad 
veranda along the front, and between us and the wide, col- 
umned hotel, a stretch of lawn shaded by great trees. The 
North Carolina row, with yellow-washed walls and high porches 
supported by pillars, was on our right. Close by was General 
Lee’s cottage, and on the veranda, the invalid chair of his wife. 
Our chance encounter on the journey was the beginning of a 
delightful intercourse, both at the White and when we passed, 
according to custom, to the “Old Sweet.” 

“Traveler,” the old war horse, proudly bearing the upright 
form of his master, became a frequent sight. There was the 
daily morning ride, usually alone, and in the afternoon, excur- 
sions on which the General frequently joined his young friends. 
It was a beautiful life at the “White” in those old days. There 
was much of the charm still lingering of the kindly, simple cus- 
toms of the ante bellum days, before the great chasm opened 
and swallowed up so much that had remained of colonial sim- 
plicity, hospitality, and dignified courtesy. 

Experience in other lands, and in some of the famous resorts 
of our own country, has given nothing that can be compared 
with the joyousness, the kindliness, and the naive freedom 
which existed amidst so much refinement and dignity in the 
social life of that summer. Regard for others, attentions to 
little amenities, remembrance of the stranger, respect for the 
aged, were rules of life. It was General Lee who was the 
embodiment of the distinctive beauty in the social atmosphere. 
Day by day, as he lived amongst us, his influence impressed 
itself deeply. We saw his carriage, erect and noble, his face, 
grave, gentle, resolute and tender; his manner, dignified, mod- 
est and unobtrusively courteous ; moreover, his absolute loyalty 
to the allegiance he had sworn when he laid down his arms. 
His whole soul was engaged in the work of reconstruction, and 
he lost no opportunity to promote it socially. 
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The old habitués stood somewhat in the relation of hosts to 
the company, and strangers were wont to be cordially received, 
and soon introduced from one party to another; a few days 
usually sufficed to make the newcomers part of the great social 
family. 

Naturally the Marylanders had some link of friendship or 
kindred with the Virginians, and once recognized social amal- 
gamation was complete. In truth society was not too large in 
those days for some identifying thread to connect all who had 
a natural right to know each other; hence people were not 
afraid to make acquaintances at summer resorts. When the 
orchestra wooed to the dance they did not sit in formal rows 
around the walls gazing with polite indifference at the two or 
three lonely couples who glided over the polished floors. 

There was one custom peculiar to the “White” and surviv- 
ing long after the war. The long “parlor” was the gathering 
place of the company after each meal. Here every one took 
part in a promenade up and down the great uncarpeted space, 
not usually in couples but in lines of three or four. Here in- 
troductions took place, here engagements were made, and this 
was the stranger’s opportunity to be absorbed into the strenuous 
stream of life. It was only the old or the feeble who sat along 
the walls, unless a rare ostracism left the objectionable stran- 
ger stranded on the shore. Groups of young men, the new- 
comers, gathered about the doors to await fortunate opportuni- 
ties, and were soon joined to some one of the constantly 
changing lines. It was a gay, informal scene, bewildering to 
the lookers on. There was a graceful rhythm in the motion, as 
groups and couples threaded the winding maze, and there was 
harmony of sound in the mingling of tuneful southern voices. 

The influence of General Lee was always present in these 
promenades. It was his time to dispense the kindly courtesies 
which made him the presiding genius of the place. He loved 
young people, especially young girls, for, to confess the truth, 
the young men were not thoroughly at ease with him ; he seemed 
to test them with an Ithuriel spear, and they were inclined to 
shrink from the lofty standard he maintained. But he loved to 
see the girls surrounded by cavaliers and merry in the dance, 
and many a young Southerner owed his acquaintance with the 
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belle of the season to General Lee’s stately presentation. The 
keen, kindly eye was always alert lest some one should fail to 
share in the general happiness. This quiet influence, subtle 
and unacknowledged, permeated the throng and welded it into 
a gracious community regardful of mutual needs and pleasures. 

Instinctively we of the younger company were conscious of 
a standard held before us on which truth and a regard for one’s 
neighbor were inscribed as social duties, and learned a code by 
which the ballroom became a place for the practice of the high- 
est Christian virtues. 

The great dining room was transformed into a ballroom 
after the evening meal, and the negro waiters formed an inspir- 
ing orchestra. From the promenade in the long parlor the com- 
pany paraded the great length of the piazza, and assembled for 
the dance in the dining hall. Every evening General Lee mar- 
shalled a merry group of girls, and sat in the midst while part- 
ners came and went. Apparently he felt among the maidens a 
safety from intrusion which he could not have among those to 
whom his personality, and the great issues which he represented, 
were uppermost thoughts. He avoided all conversation on the 
war and its outcome. 

Among the young people he was the kind friend, the indul- 
gent yet watchful guardian, whose encouraging smile or ap- 
proving glance were an inspiration. He loved to see them 
taking part in their natural pleasures, but he guarded from 
urgency or ridicule the scrupulous ones who looked wistfully 
on. For in those days there were not a few whose family 
training debarred them from the fun, or who joined only in the 
Lancers or the Virginia Reel, and wondered whether “round” 
dances could really be so wrong. To all these, as to the gayer 
members of the group, the storm-tried veteran was the sympa- 
thetic monitor and the considerate friend. He was the inter- 
ested observer, too, of many incipient love affairs. He had the 
Southerner’s deference for woman, and the Southerner’s re- 
spect for her right of flirtation. It was the man’s privilege to 
“court” and the woman’s right to “discard,” old-fashioned 
words now, but common enough in those more chivalric days. 

Many are the incidents of those weeks which arise to the 
memory, bringing some trait of the old soldier’s noble char- 
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acter. To the intercourse of social life he brought the consci- 
entious performance of duty which characterized him in the 
greatest affairs. 

Among the guests were a few families from the North, 
families for the most part of military men who had made ac- 
quaintance with the “Baths” during their campaigns in Vir- 
ginia, or who had spent pleasant summers there before the war 
and hoped to renew old associations. The majority of the com- 
pany were Southerners and few of the men were without titles 
which, in our eyes, added to their attractiveness. “General,” 
“Colonel,” “Major,” “Captain” and “Judge” were the universal 
forms of address. They had come back across the gulf of war 
to take up life in their old cottages and try to fancy that the war 
had not swept away all the old past. Some of them were sad, 
broken-looking men, and some wore a resolute air of courage 
and conquest. 

Sometimes you noted the emptiness of a sleeve, or the ab- 
sence of a leg, but the young men were just as eager for flirt- 
ation or serious courtship under the old oak trees as their 
fathers had been in the former days when they waited upon the 
fair with somewhat more of grace and old world chivalry. 

The burly form of General Fitzhugh Lee was the centre of 
many a merry group. The jesting manner of the cavalry officer, 
dashing, grave and debonnaire, was a contrast to the grave, 
self-restrained courtesy and low musical voice of his uncle, Gen- 
eral Robert, or his cousin, General Custis Lee. None of us 
divined then that the united country would mourn for the death 
of General Fitzhugh Lee, as for one who had, more than any 
other, fulfilled the desire for healing and reunion nearest to the 
heart of the old hero. 

Thoughtful as General Lee was for the happiness of every 
one, he was doubly solicitous for the small contingent of North- 
erners. Those among them who had been officers in the Union 
Army apparently avoided social intercourse with him, perhaps 
from consideration for his probable shrinking from contact with 
his conquerors. He, on the contrary, was concerned only for 
their enjoyment and for the southern reputation for hospitality, 
and was uneasy at their comparative isolation, which offended 
his sense of southern cordiality. By quiet attentions to the 
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ladies of their parties he drew them into his own circle, and thus 
strove to break down the intangible barriers of separation. 
Truth to tell, his task was not always easy. 

One evening, before the dance began, a group of recent 
arrivals sat somewhat apart, with the air of mere lookers-on. 
They were from a northern state and the name was one cele- 
brated in the annals of the war. General Lee inquired of his 
young following whether they had welcomed the strangers. No 
one had made their acquaintance. The grave suggestions of 
our leader met evasive answers. The reminder that we were 
on our own soil and owed a sacred duty of hospitality, fell on 
reluctant ears. In truth, the manner of the northern group was 
not inviting of courtesy. 

“I have tried in vain,” said the General finally, “to find any 
lady who has made acquaintance with the party and is able to 
present me. I shall now introduce myself, and shall be glad 
to present any of you who will accompany me.” 

Was it shyness which deterred them from crossing the great 
ballroom? Or was it a bit of girlish wilfullness? Certain it is 
that only one of the group, and that one the least brave, com- 
plied with the request. 

“T will go, General Lee, under your orders,” I said, and 
proudly rose to accompany him. 

Never will I forget the moments which followed. 

“Not under my orders,” he gently corrected, “but it will 
gratify me deeply to have your assistance.” 

And so we crossed the great room, but under the brilliant 
crystal chandelier he paused, and spoke words which went to 
the soul of his young hearers. He told of the grief with which 
he found a spirit of unreasoning resentment and bitterness in 
the young people of the South, of the sinfulness of hatred and 
social revenge, of the duty of kindness, helpfulness, and con- 
sideration for others. 

In the rush of unwonted feeling the impulsive question 
came: “But, General Lee, did you never feel resentment to- 
wards the North?” (“Yankees” one might not say in his 
presence. ) 

Standing in the radiance of the myriad lighted crystals his 
face took on a far-away, almost inspired look, as his hand in- 
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voluntarily sought his breast. He spoke in low, earnest tones: 
“T believe I may say, looking into my own heart, and speaking 
as in the presence of my God, that I have never known one 
moment of bitterness or resentment.” After a pause he added, 
“When you go home, I want you to take a message to your 
young friends. Tell them from me that it is unworthy of them 
as women, and especially as Christian women, to cherish feel- 
ings of resentment against the North. Tell them that it grieves 
me inexpressibly to know that such a state of things exists, and 
that I implore them to do their part to heal our country’s 
wounds.” 

More he said, but memory centres itself upon that supreme 
moment when the heart of the valiant soldier was revealed, a 
heart where love was enshrined with duty and loyalty to God, 
with charity towards all mankind. 

We crossed the room at last and joined the formidable 
group. The old soldier courteously presented himself and his 
young companion, and accepted the proffered seats. The invis- 
ible restraint which had existed in social intercourse between 
the representatives of different sections still remained, but the 
example and influence of the illustrious leader modified its ex- 
pression and led to exchange of courtesies. 

There was another instance of his watchful kindness which 
taught us as deep a lesson. During the daily promenade in the 
long parlor, two young girls in deep mourning sat apart ; appar- 
ently they knew no one. General Lee was uneasy; he passed 
among the circle of his girl friends inquiring who the two soli- 
tary ones were, but no one knew or cared. The little that was 
known no one was brave enough to repeat; the girls had arrived 
under the care of an uncle, whose name was identical with a 
prominent tailoring firm in a southern city. They were refined 
in appearance, ladylike and retiring, but were not in “Society.” 
No one had made advances to them. 

“Since no one can present me,” the General said, “I must 
venture to introduce myself. I cannot see them left alone.” 

Crossing the room with his dignified step, he bowed before 
the girls, introduced himself simply, as an old resident who felt 
his duty towards strangers, and accepted a seat on the sofa 
between the delighted girls, who had been admiring him from 
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afar. No day passed after this, during their stay at the White 
Sulphur, without the same distinction from General Lee. 

In his genial sympathy with the social pleasures of the young 
people it disturbed General Lee that his son, General Custis 
Lee, held himself aloof. He had playfully promised him as a 
cavalier to the youngest of his favorites, but day after day 
General Custis failed to appear. At last his promise was gained, 
and in the promenade in the long parlor he was introduced. 
Immediately he fell into his father’s plan, and stood in constant 
attendance by the young girl’s chair, usually silent, and erect as 
if on guard. One morning when he had stood a long time be- 
side the group of girls I said, “General Custis, why do you not 
sit down?” Gravely he answered, with a touch of his father’s 
humor, “I am a modest man, and for a modest man to have 
his hands and his feet on his mind at the same time is too much; 
when I stand my feet are off my mind and I have only my 
hands to attend to.” 

General Custis Lee shared his father’s characteristics, and 
there was humor in his kindness, too. One day there came a 
plain girl with an unassuming chaperone. They were not at 
home in the circle in which they found themselves, and the 
young lady was not of the material of which a belle is usually 
made. I remember yet her freckles and her dumpy little figure. 
But it chanced that during the war her father had done kindly 
service to southern prisoners, some of whom belonged to Gen- 
eral Custis Lee’s command. The word went forth that the girl 
would know the rapture of being a belle. General Custis took 
the matter in hand—the old soldiers were loyal and grateful. 
They thronged around her. Each man when he had paid his 
tribute, presented his friend. How she danced and walked 
and flirted! What famous men contended for the honor of her 
hand! How she was encircled by a brilliant group, all bent 
upon doing her honor! No doubt her children proudly cherish 
yet the memory of the time when their quiet, plain little mother 
was the belle of the White. If we who were in the secret smiled, 
it was a sympathetic smile, for we recognized the true chivalry 
and gratitude which lay beneath the little comedy. And with 
what a beaming smile our chief looked on! “Let us go,” he 
said, when his hour for retiring came, “I know my son Custis ; 
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he will never fail in his duty; we may return tomorrow and 
find him still promenading here.” 

The North and the South have long since become friends. 
Those who are young now have no comprehension of the inten- 
sity of feeling which burnt in the souls of their parents when 
they, too, were young. That the reconciliation came so soon was 
owing largely to the untiring efforts of General Robert E. Lee 
and others with like greatness of soul. With the same devotion 
with which he accepted the duty of leading the armies of the 
South, when his State called him, renouncing in agony of 
struggle the proffered command of the army of the United 
States, he now gave himself unreservedly to the work of recon- 
struction, when the strife was ended. 

One evening, after one of his occasional exhortations to his 
own special group of young friends, a girl, with an unpre- 
cedented burst of flippancy, exclaimed, “Well, General Lee, 
they say General Grant is coming here next week; what will 
you do then ?” 

Some of us would gladly have slain her on the spot, but she 
evidently failed to comprehend the covert stab of her thought- 
less words. 

The earnest, far-away look came into the beloved leader’s 
eyes, and his face assumed a nobler, gentler cast, as he said, 
“Tf General Grant comes I shall welcome him to my home, 
show him all the courtesy which is due from one gentleman 
to another, and try to do everything in my power to make his 
stay here agreeable.” 

General Grant did not come, and we missed a sight for men 
and angels, which that little trellised piazza would have daily 
given us. 

As the summer weeks wore on amidst the simple gaities and 
informal intercourse of the Springs, we learned still more to 
love and reverence the man whose personality typified all that 
was best of the old regime of the South. Many instances of 
his watchful care, his true kindliness, are treasured in the 
memories of those who saw him day by day. One story must 
suffice. 

Behind the hotel rose a mountain which few people were 
energetic enough to climb. The long warm mornings were 
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rather passed under the oak trees, or in the bowling alley, or 
in some romantic nook sacred to lovers. An early ride on horse- 
back, or a late afternoon drive, sufficed for exercise. A walk 
to the summit was often planned by our party, and as often 
abandoned, but two of us determined to climb the steep path 
alone. Part of the ascent lay through a very deep wood and the 
road was seldom travelled. It was here, in the loneliest spot, 
that we heard behind us the sound of horse’s hoofs and saw 
the well known form of Traveller, the grey war horse. His 
rider dismounted and stood bareheaded beside us. 

“T overheard you this morning,” he said, “planning to climb 
the mountain, and I could not suffer you to go unattended. 
With your permission I will accompany you.” 

Throwing the stirrup across the military saddle, he cour- 
teously urged the elder lady to mount the horse; when we both 
declined, he walked beside him, beguiling the way with kindly 
talk. Not until we had viewed the landscape from the summit 
and had come again within sight of the hotel did Traveller 
resume his burden and trot off on his daily course. 

Space fails to tell of the constant evidences of the nobility 
and tenderness of the great soldier. We could readily believe 
the story told by one of his officers, that in the heat of an attack 
he crossed the bullet-swept yard to return to its nest a bird that 
had fallen to the ground. All kindly acts seemed fitting to him, 
and his tenderness expressed itself towards animals as towards 
human beings. 

There was an atmosphere of patriarchal government about 
the place that summer which gave to old men and women a 
prestige now unknown. One of the special favorites of the 
young people was the venerable philanthropist, Mr. Corcoran, 
of Washington. She was a proud little maiden whose winning 
wiles secured him one evening as her partner for the Lancers. 
The company looked on delightedly as the venerable face of 
the octogenarian shone with fun and kindly pleasure. Enthusi- 
astic clapping of hands greeted him as he led his young partner 
to her seat, utterly unconscious that he was the subject of ap- 
plause. None of the spectators entered more heartily into the 
scene than the fringe of black waiters about the doors. 
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One morning we missed the beat of Traveller’s hoofs be- 
neath the windows, and were not unprepared for the announce- 
ment that met us at breakfast that General Lee had been taken 
seriously ill during the night. For the brief remainder of our 
stay we were as demoralized as an army without a commander. 

The next summer I was at Lexington, Virginia. The lum- 
bering stage coach deposited us, bruised and weary, just before 
dawn on a June morning. An interminable night of misery 
had passed while we were jolted over the mountain roads. It 
was gravely said that the journey was always made at night 
because the traveller would not brave the perils of the way 
should daylight reveal them to him. 

Very lovely was the freshness and fragrance that hung 
about the old gardens of Lexington as we drove through the 
town in the dewy freshness of the dawn. Not many hours 
late we came down-stairs with a wondering sense of elation, to 
receive a call from General Robert E. Lee, the President of 
Washington College. To him the act of courtesy was natural. 

In Lexington we saw General Lee in the daily round of 
duty, and saw him still as simple and as great. Every morning 
his stately form went by to the early service in the chapel, and 
there were few students who cared to disregard his example. 
As he had obeyed the call of his State when she bade him lead 
her armies, so he obeyed her call to lead her boys out of the 
depression and demoralization of defeat into a noble, hopeful . 
manhood and a loyal fulfillment of their obligation to God and ; 
their country. His influence spoke courage and the inspiration 
of duty. He knew no North and no South, but with unswerv- 
ing purpose sought to heal the divisions of Civil War. It was 
in his own town we heard and could well believe a character- 
istic story. A needy tramp came one day to his house and 
roused his ready sympathy. The General went back and forth, 
fitting him out with garments from his own store. As he 
passed his wife’s invalid chair, carrying the grey overcoat 
which had sheltered him in many a bivouac, she asked who the 
man was. “An old soldier,” was the evasive answer. “Of 
whose command?” “Of General Sherman’s,” came the rather 
reluctant reply. To those who valued the memories which 
that coat possessed, the gift may well have seemed lavish. 
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As a guest at General Pendleton’s I was often informally 
in General Lee’s home and at his table. Every one knows the 
beautiful life of that home: General Lee’s devotion as a hus- 
band and father, Mrs. Lee’s charm of refinement and culture. 
Every one knows, too, of the unswerving purpose of General 
Lee to gather up the fragments of the shattered South. 

“T have led her young men to battle and often to death; it 
is my duty to lead them now to a nobler life for their country,” 
he once said. As President of Washington College the fulfill- 
ment of his purpose was accomplished. His firm step as he 
passed the old, fragrant Lexington gardens each morning, on 
the way to the college chapel, was a silent declaration of his aim. 

There was one memorable day when, in Mrs. Lee’s room, 
her invalid chair was drawn up to a table on which were letters 
and miniatures of the Washington family, which Mrs. Lee had 
inherited through her father, George Washington Parke Custis. 
She was looking at them, faded and discolored, with distress. 
Buried in the earth during the war, they had been recently re- 
stored to her, but moulded and almost effaced. She was begin- 
ning the almost impossible work of restoration. 

Adjoining hers was the little room where stood General 
Lee’s camp bed and a single chair. Two battered trunks were 
open in it now for the first time since the war. General Lee 
was examining their contents. Frequently he came to Mrs. 
Lee’s side, showing her some article and recounting its history. 
There were many tributes of admiration and love, and memen- 
toes of battle and siege. Once he held up, with his tender, 
humurous smile, a rich saddle cloth embroidered with the words, 
“To our Deliverer.” “They thought I would ride through the 
city with that on my horse,” he said, with the humorous twinkle 
of his kind sad eyes. One little relic came to my share. It was 
a velvet watch case, embroidered with tarnished gold. “It was 
under my pillow every night during the war when I had a 
pillow,” he said, “let it now be under yours.” ; 

In the corner of his little, bare, whitewashed room there 
was one brilliant spot: a group of swords in ornamental 
sheaths. Two were General Washington’s, presented by the 
Republic; one the sword of his father, General “Light Horse 
Harry”; the fourth he held patiently and silently as, slowly, he 
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deciphered the inscription of the presentation to himself of the 
Sword of the Confederacy. 

I returned, at the close of my visit, by canal to Staunton 
under the escort of General Custis Lee. In the moonlight, we 
had hours of talk on the deck, in the midst of which I said, “Is 
it true that your father would never use the word ‘Yankee’ but 
said, ‘Charge those people’?” “Yes,” he said, “it is true, but,” 
he added, “I did not share his feelings.” 

Again, in answer to my rather inane question, “Why did the 
South so suddenly give up?” General Custis said, “I can only 
answer for my command ; for four days we had had nothing to 
eat but the corn the men carried in their pockets.” General 
Custis Lee had none of his father’s acceptance of the South’s 
defeat and the wrecking of all his hopes. He seemed broken 
and disheartened, perhaps because life was still before him, 
while with General Robert E. Lee there was the resignation 
of a Christian and the calm consciousness of fulfilled duty as a 
soldier and a patriot. 

My farewell moments with General Robert E. Lee are a 
sacred memory. A girl friend whom General Lee had invited 
to visit his home that summer had sent a message of regret and 
the hope that she might come the next summer. “Tell her,” 
he said gravely, “that she should have come now, next summer 
will be too late, I shall not be here.” And then, following my 
startled remonstrance, came the words, “My child, I think I 
am the very oldest man you have ever seen.” 

I understood, for the words of the poet swept across my 
memory, and I murmured, 


“We live by deeds, not words, 
We should count time by heart throbs, 
By thoughts and not by shadows on the dial.” 


Before the next summer had passed General Lee’s words 
were fulfilled. He had “crossed the bar and seen his Pilot, 
face to face.” 

















Kossuth and Karolyi 


ArTHurR J. May 
The University of Rochester 

Nearly three-quarters of a century have elapsed since the 
United States welcomed to its shores the turbulent Kossuth, 
marshal of Hungarian forces in a titanic struggle for nation- 
ality and democracy in Austria in 1848-49. This year another 
Magyar, steeped in much the same political philosophy as his 
more distinguished countryman, experienced in the United 
States a restriction of freedom of speech probably unparalleled 
in the annals of the country. In the contrasting receptions ac- 
corded are reflected American reactions to the principles advo- 
cated by the two men. To all intents and purposes, Kossuth 
proposed to establish a government on a democratic basis. 
Karolyi advocates the introduction of socialism through a 
gradual evolutionary progress. 


I 


Shortly after the February Revolution of 1848 in Paris, all 
central Europe quaked with insurrectionary upheavals. The 
people of Hungary who had long grudgingly borne the yoke 
placed upon them by Austria, now demanded and received vir- 
tual autonomy. Austria, harassed by a host of revolutions 
within her boundaries, had no alternative. Gradually the tide 
of reaction, strengthened by nationalistic conflict, encouraged 
Austria to attempt the reconquest of Hungary. Aroused by the 
fervent oratory of Kossuth and inspired by the flame of nation- 
alism, Hungary offered a resistance that provoked the admira- 
tion of Christendom. For a time the Magyars carried on an 
effective offensive against the Austrians which bore promise of 
success. But presently the Czar of Russia despatched to the 
aid of his fellow emperor a host of troops which soon beat Hun- 
gary into submission. 

Meanwhile the Hungarian chieftain had fled from his native 
land and found protection in Turkey. Many of his followers 
bade farewell to Hungary and set out for America. An appre- 
ciable number established an unsuccessful colony in Decatur 
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County, Iowa. The cordiality with which these refugees were 
received indicated an American sympathy with the European 
struggles for democracy. Nor had our government overlooked 
their leader. Representations were made to the Porte to the 
effect that America would gladly supply a ship to convey Kos- 
suth to this country. Our second appeal proved successful, 
and on September 10, 1851, the Magyar leader and almost three 
score companions left the Turkish empire in the United States 
ship, the “Mississippi.” Several misunderstandings between 
Kossuth and the ship’s captain marred the pleasure of the voy- 
age through the Mediterranean. At Gilbraltar, Kossuth, ac- 
companied by his family and the closest of his associates, dis- 
embarked, while Captain Long carried the rest of the refugees 
to America. Kossuth proceeded to England, where huge dem- 
onstrations welcomed this apostle of the new day for central 
Europe. But his immediate goal was America. 

After a rough crossing, the party arrived in New York 
harbor early in December, 1851. Immediately numerous dele- 
gations began to seek an audience with the illustrious foreigner 
of whom so much had been written and spoken. A great parade 
to finish before a speaking platform had long been planned. The 
welcome received by Kossuth equalled that given Dewey on his 
return from Manila Bay, wrote a reliable contemporary of both 
events. Intense interest pervaded the entire metropolis. The 
streets echoed the tramp of the marching thousands or the blare 
of fulsome trumpeters. The telegraph transmitted nothing but 
Kossuth news. Kossuth had come! The Hungarian “Wash- 
ington” deserved a generous welcome for the contribution he 
had already made to the progress of European liberty. His 
mission became a theme for the clergy, one of whom proclaimed 
that the present events were intended to precede the coming of 
Christ, and Kossuth had been sent by God to prepare the way. 

The Secretary of State, Daniel Webster, supposed the Mag- 
yars would come as quiet and unoffending exiles and that they 
would soon be swallowed up in the western country. In a series 
of speeches, Kossuth dissipated this opinion. After stating that 
he would not have left troubled Europe save to give warm 
thanks to Congress for his liberation, he declared that that gen- 
erous act manifested America’s resolution to throw its weight 
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into the balance where the fate of Europe would be determined. 
“Within the limit of your laws,” said he, “I will use every hon- 
est exertion to gain your operative sympathy and your financial, 
material, and political aid for my country’s freedom and inde- 
pendence.” On another occasion he emphasized the efficacy of 
cash subscriptions to aid his project. 

The metropolitan dailies stimulated public interest in the 
mission. In the van of Hungary’s defenders stood the Tribune, 
ably edited by the radical Greeley and close behind was the 
youthful Times, with many of its editorials written by the vig- 
orous Henry Raymond. Other notable figures in the journal- 
istice world, such as Parke Godwin, Charles A. Dana, and 
William Cullen Bryant, threw their influence to the cause of 
Hungary and liberty. Bennett, of the Herald, wavered. Until 
the time of Kossuth’s pronouncement requesting aid he had 
been luke-warm in support; thereafter he assailed the man and 
his message with biting invective and sarcasm. 

The appeals for material aid met with a rather generous 
response. Genin, a hatter, contributed a thousand dollars and 
expected ninety-nine other men to do likewise. Even members 
of the Peace Society made contributions. The cash boys in 
Stewart’s store offered five dollars. One individual enclosed 
four dollars, half his week’s wages. Horace Greeley who fur- 
nished $1,000 and induced the New York Whigs to give a like 
sum, urged that a million dollars be raised to be carried back 
by Kossuth on his return to Europe. The final amount obtained 
in New York totalled $11,523.92. 

Meanwhile official Washington debated how to greet this 
revolutionary propagandist. Only after a long and acrimonious 
debate did a resolution proposing to receive him in the Senate 
obtain approval. The opinion that any honor shown Kossuth 
might be interpreted abroad as a violation of Washington’s dic- 
tum enjoining us to abstain from foreign turmoil, was freely 
voiced. Southern senators listened cautiously to the words of 
liberty and freedom. Free-soil men welcomed the Hungarian as 
their prototype in Europe. A similar debate, even more pro- 
tracted, ensued in the House and an invitation to visit Congress 
passed only after Kossuth had been several days in the nation’s 
capital. 
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After learning of the Senate invitation, the refugees turned 
southward. In Philadelphia and Baltimore they were received 
with demonstrations which vied in quality and quantity with 
the one in New York. In the former city, the largest throng 
on record crowded about Independence Hall that they might 
hear or touch the hem of the garment of the great guest. From 
Baltimore the party journeyed to Washington. 

The approach of the Magyars produced a great stir in the 
Capitol City. Cognizant of the potential strength in the move- 
ment Kossuth had created and wishing to do nothing impolitic, 
Webster faced the visit with consternation. He knew that his 
chances for the forthcoming presidential nomination and his 
ultimate election might hinge on his maneuvers during Kos- 
suth’s visit in Washington. He would draw a sharp line of 
demarcation between his official course of action and his pro- 
cedure as a private citizen. On the day after his arrival, Kos- 
suth was presented to President Fillmore at the White House 
by Webster. 

From the presidential reception, Kossuth learned indubitably 
the attitude of the government to his pleas. Straightway after 
his introduction the Magyar chief read a short address which 
expressed his gratitude for the magnanimous welcome accorded 
him in the nation. Then he continued: “May I be allowed to 
take it for an augury of better times that in landing on the 
happy shores of this glorious republic, I landed in a free and 
powerful country whose honored Magistrate proclaims to the 
worid that this country cannot remain indifferent when the 
strong arm of a foreign power is invoked to stifle public senti- 
ment and repress the spirit of freedom in any country.” On 
the spur of the moment Fillmore happily replied : 

“As an individual I sympathized deeply with you in the 
struggle for the independence and freedom of your native land. 
The American people can never be indifferent to such a contest, 
but our policy as a nation in this respect has been uniform from 
the commencement of our government. Should your country 
be restored to independence and freedom I should then wish 
you restoration to your native land, but should that never hap- 
pen I can only repeat my welcome to you and your companions.” 
The Magyar’s face registered extreme disappointment as he left 
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the reception room. Well pleased with the presidential response, 
Webster wrote, “Sympathy, personal respect and kindness, but 
no departure from our established policy.” 

Having come to Washington at the behest of the Senate, to 
which later a House invitation was added, Kossuth visited these 
bodies. At best the receptions appeared formal, matter-of-fact 
and cold. A coterie of men representing each branch of Con- 
gress arranged a public dinner for the Hungarian champion. 
An assembly, by far the most brilliant of his entire visit, greeted 
him. Cabinet members, Senators, and Representatives, to- 
gether with a sprinkling of the judiciary, all with their consorts, 
put in an appearance. In a dignified but elaborate speech, Web- 
ster declared the welcome would most assuredly be felt across 
the ocean. Concluding his address with a flowery peroration, he 
exclaimed, “Hungarian independence, Hungarian control of her 
own destinies—Hungary a distinct nationality among the nations 
of Europe.” After Webster other presidential aspirants, includ- 
ing Stephen A. Douglas, Lewis Cass, and William H. Seward, 
sought to record their opinions on European liberty and the true 
American policy in regard to it. Prestige and votes, however, 
loomed larger in the eyes of these politicians than any abstract 
doctrine of human liberty for Europe. 

On the succeeding day Webster’s speech precipitated trouble 
with the Austrian embassy, whose hostility to the whole Kos- 
suth affair had long been evident. The Austrian chargé, Hiilse- 
mann, denounced Webster’s advocacy of independence for Hun- 
gary. Fillmore endeavored to pacify him by assuring him that 
nothing officially would be done to aid Hungary. Still dissatis- 
fied, Hiilsemann announced that his government could not per- 
mit him to have intercourse “with the principal promoters of 
the much to be lamented Kossuth episode.” Accordingly, he 
withdrew from the country. 

While the diplomats quarreled, Kossuth received the ap- 
plause of numerous political and social organizations in Wash- 
ington. Individuals of prominence welcomed him to their 
quarters. Among these was Henry Clay, who on his death bed 
tendered his views to the Hungarian. In no uncertain terms 
he decried any desertion of the ancient foreign policy for one 
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filled with such hazard for the future. His opinion carried 
great weight with a large element of the American people. 

Leaving Washington, the Hungarians commenced a grand 
march direct to the Mississippi. All through Central Pennsyl- 
vania and Ohio, the populations appeared en masse to greet the 
travelers. Material aid flowed in in appreciable quantities. Cin- 
cinnati and St. Louis, cities which contained many Germans 
who had been tremendously interested in a revolt of their 
brethren in Central Europe, received the visitors with typical 
western cordiality. Down the Mississippi floated the propa- 
gandists. In the South a reception in marked contrast to that 
of the North and West awaited them. In New Orleans alone 
did they obtain a reception in any way comparable to the voci- 
ferous ovations in the North. Southern people could not fail 
to discern the nexus between freedom in Europe and the de- 
mands in their own area. 

Back through Washington and Philadelphia, unheralded and 
unsung, retreated Kossuth and his companions. Public interest 
and enthusiasm, temporarily on the wane, burst out with new 
vigor in northern New Jersey, notably in the cities where Ger- 
man immigrants made their homes. Then followed a triumph- 
ant progress through New England. The citizens of Massa- 
chusetts, the training ground of anti-slavery orators and writers, 
outdid the receptions elsewhere. Once more the revolutionary 
coffers were: swelled through generous contributions. After a 
trip across north central New York, Kossuth settled down in 
New York City and began to meddle in politics. The presi- 
dential election of 1852 was approaching and he proposed to 
wield his great influence upon the German vote to gain promises 
of support for Hungary. Rumor that a new revolution would 
soon break out in Europe led him to alter his plans abruptly and 
before the election occurred Kossuth and his wife, disguised as 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, slipped out of New York and returned to 
England. Thus ended a most spectacular attempt to sway pub- 
lic opinion in America to favor aid, aid without stint, to the 
cause of revolution and liberty. 
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II 


In marked contrast to the policy of the government in bring- 
ing Kossuth to this country, to the great ovations showered 
upon him by the nervous masses, and to the official reception 
accorded him at the seat of government, is the recent record 
with respect to another distinguished Hungarian, Count Mich- 
ael Karolyi. 

Karolyi, in contradistinction to Kossuth, comes from one of 
the leading families in Hungary. Before the waf the family 
estates and castles gave it second place in the’ Magyar nobility. 
In the lap of luxury and among medieval anachronisms, this 
firebrand of the moment spent his early years. For his wife, he 
selected Countess Catherine Andrassy, a member of the family 
which has played so important a role in Austro-Hungarian 
politics in the past half century. The marriage united two of 
the most aristocratic and conservative families in the Dual Mon- 
archy. In 1919, quite contrary to what one might expect, these 
children of aristocracy were hounded from their country as 
pacifists and radicals. An understanding of Karolyi’s history 
will explain this policy of the Hungarian government. 

After marriage Karolyi developed an appetite for politics 
and became a profound student of the social sciences. These 
interests failed to meet the approval of his family. From youth 
up, due to delicate health, he had been trained to be a scientific 
agriculturist. Moreover, a serious impediment in speech pre- 
sented an almost insurmountable obstacle to political advance- 
ment in a land where, since the day of Kossuth, eloquence de- 
termines one’s progress. Karolyi refused to follow his family’s 
bidding and Demosthenes-like, set about to conquer the speech 
defect. For a whole decade he played in politics before serious 
people took an interest in him. During this period occurred 
his conversion from a high Tory and president of a union of 
landlords to one of the most radical political leaders in the 
kingdom. If his own class would offer him no preferment, 
he would renounce them and take up the cudgels for the 
poor and lowly. His political activities brought on serious finan- 
cial difficulties, for his great public campaigns entailed an 
expenditure of millions. 
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Contemporary writers are virtually unanimous in ascribing 
to Karolyi a Napoleonic egotism which has driven him to un- 
usual extremes to gain the approval of the crowd. Principally 
he advocated the complete democratization of Hungary through 
the adoption of universal suffrage and the expropriation of the 
huge landed estates. Again, he wanted the dissolution of the 
unholy alliance then existing between Germany and Austria- 
Hungary and the substitution for it of a Franco-Slav pact. As 
a devoted admirer of Kossuth, he favored the complete separa- 
tion of Hungary from Austria. On his second trip to the 
United States, that of 1914, he expounded his views to the Hun- 
garians in this country and at the same time succeeded in col- 
lecting money to be used in his political campaigns in Hungary. 

When the war broke out he was in France, but that govern- 
ment permitted him to return home. At once, he entered the 
Hungarian army as a volunteer. His progressive or radical 
tendencies developed rapidly. An alliance with the Socialists 
and Radicals made him a power in Hungarian politics. With 
this support he labored to bring a separate peace between the 
Entente and the Dual Monarchy on the basis of Wilson’s peace 
proposals. Such a defeatist program could not fail to win for 
him the undying enmity of that faction of his countrymen who 
clung to the belief that the Central Powers would eventually 
emerge victorious from the war. 

While the Allies were driving the Germans from France, 
Hungary witnessed a change in government which placed 
Karolyi in the office of Minister President. In mid-October, 
1918, when Oskar Jaszi, one of the principal mass leaders, an- 
nounced the change, he was greeted with the cry: “It is not the 
King who nominated Karolyi. He is Minister President by the 
will of the Republic. Long live the Republic.” At once, the 
new premier ordered the Hungarian troops from the battlefront. 

On January 11, 1919, a Hungarian Republic was formally 
declared, and Karolyi became its first president. The establish- 
ment of universal suffrage and the division of the vast landed 
estates received instant attention from the new regime. Un- 
doubtedly the Count overestimated his influence with the Entente 
Powers. He believed his gesture for peace would result in fav- 
orable terms being granted. The Allies, especially France, dis- 
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appointed him by refusing to leave Hungary intact, and his 
short-lived Republic was succeeded by a Bolshevist government 
controlled by Bela Kun. Though the Bolshevist government 
protected him while others of his stripe were persecuted, 
Karolyi denies that a document, issued in his name turning the 
government over to the Soviets and calling on the proletariat 
to rise, was authorized by him. 

From Hungary the deposed president fled to Austria, then to 
Czecho-Slovakia, and ultimately he settled in Italy. Like Kos- 
suth he frequently dispatched messages of exhortation to his 
followers. On one occasion he enjoined them to remember 
that their sufferings and spilt blood would be the brick and 
mortar of the Socialist world, built on the rock of true brother- 
hood, the Gospel’s Kingdom of the Poor of today. In exile the 
family eked out an existence running a boarding house and 
selling such finery and jewelry as they had managed to save. 
Eventually, the Countess became a breadwinner by operating a 
ferry boat. The Italian government suspected them of com- 
plicity in a Communist plot in Tuscany and the whole family 
was expelled from the country. Among other documents found 
in Karolyi’s possession was one alleged to be a plan to form a 
Communist colony in America. Finally, after many stirring 
vicissitudes, this notorious family made England their home. 
In the meantime, the ““White Terror” had succeeded the “Red” 
in Hungary, and the conservative-reactionary administration of 
Admiral Horthy ordered that Karolyi be tried on several counts 
including high treason, the turning of the government over to 
the Bolshevist forces, and intriguing against the present govern- 
ment. After a trial, extending over two years, the court decreed 
the entire Karolyi property confiscated. 

In the fall of 1924, in order to aid the family finances, Count- 
ess Karolyi determined to come to the United States to make 
addresses to various social and political assemblages. For a 
time the American consular representative in London refused to 
grant her request for a visé because he believed she intended 
to propagate Bolshevist principles. Her American friends, how- 
ever, intervened and she secured the necessary permission. 
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Learning of her approach, the National Security League de- 
nounced her as the “most valuable ally of Bolshevism in 
Europe,” on account of her charm. A movement to have “Red 
Catherine” deported passed into thin air, but the attack served 
to draw attention to her and gave her a prominence she would 
scarcely have obtained otherwise. In interviews and addresses, 
the fascinating Countess revealed that the present Hungarian 
government attempted to place all manner of obstacles in the 
paths of herself and her husband. With fervor she declared 
the Revolution of 1918 was like the great French Revolution 
or the American Revolution. She denied emphatically that her 
husband had made any secret negotiations with the Communists. 
They were not his friends nor did they have ideas similar to his. 
The speaking tour ended abruptly in December when Countess 
Karolyi contracted typhoid fever. 

When knowledge of his wife’s illness arrived, the Count 
applied for a visé that he might come to her bedside. The 
State Department agreed that he might come on condition that 
he would neither speak nor write on political issues while in this 
country. On January 8, 1925, he landed and hurried straight- 
way to visit his wife. No public reception, no evation greeted 
his arrival; he came as an ordinary citizen. Handicapped by 
the “gag” applied by Secretary Hughes, he could not speak his 
mind on the condition of affairs in his country. 

Presently the great metropolitan dailies and other periodicals 
showed an interest in this romantic radical. Editorials called 
for the government’s reasons for this restriction, “unprecedented 
in the annals of American history.” A New York attorney 
talked with Secretary Hughes and with Castle, chief of the 
Western European Division of the Department of State, in an 
effort to secure the lifting of the ban. During the conversation, 
Castle mentioned that Szechenyi, the Hungarian minister, pro- 
tested against the admission of Karolyi. The Austrian chargé 
had made a similar protest against Kossuth but with much dif- 
ferent results. Later Castle denied that his action had been 


determined by any pressure upon the government on the part of 
Hungary. 
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Moved by the newspaper reaction, Senator Johnson sug- 
gested that the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations get the 
facts in the case and learn the reason why the pledge of silence 
was exacted. In his reply Mr. Hughes indicated that the action 
had been taken under legislation enacted during the war—re- 
enacted early in the Harding administration—which authorized 
the government to restrict aliens as it saw fit. The aim of the 
law was “to assure appropriate safeguards against aliens whose 
activities might be prejudicial to our interests.” Hence the 
policy pursued in the Karolyi case. Continuing, the Secretary 
hinted at sinister secrets when he said: “Information which it 
would not be compatible with public interest to make public 
makes it advisable that this precaution be taken.” Further, he 
argued that the question at stake could not be considered one 
of freedom of speech, but one dealing with the right of an alien 
to be admitted. Generally speaking, the letter failed to satisfy 
the demands of the American press. What secret information 
did the State Department contain that determined the official 
attitude? One journal attributed the policy to “the Bolshevist 
complex” of the Department. 


Defeated by the repeated refusals on the part of the State 
Department to lift the ban, a committee representing an element 
of the people of Hungarian extraction made an appeal directly 
to President Coolidge. “No one can say,” ran the plea, “that 
he (Karolyi) wanted anything but what Kossuth stood for 

yet Kossuth’s greatest exponent comes to the United 
States with a muzzle on his mouth.” They requested that the 
restriction be removed so that their new idol might have oppor- 
tunity to tell about his struggles “for a democratic Hungary.” 
Quite naturally, the President declined to override the policy 
pursued by his associates. 

The “American Civil Liberties Union” of New York ar- 
ranged a luncheon to Karolyi which might serve as a focus for 
an expression against the government policy. Karolyi had been 
assailed by Hungarian-American organizations for maladmin- 
istration of the funds collected during his visit in 1914. His 
attorney appealed to the State Department for permission to 
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defend himself. The Department placed no obstacle in the way 
of such a speech of defense at the luncheon, since Karolyi might 
do so and keep within the letter and spirit of the agreement 
made at the time his visé was granted. But the Count refused 
the opportunity thus offered. 

In their invitation the “Union” recounted the evolution of 
the Karolyi incident and emphasized that the issue at stake was 
one of free speech. It feared a precedent would be established 
for “an international alliance of certain kinds of government 
for the suppression of free political discussion.” At the gath- 
ering Rabbi Stephen A. Wise, Rev. John Haynes Holmes, and 
Norman Hapgood, editor of Hearst's Magazine, roundly de- 
nounced the “gag” imposed by the government. The address 
of Charles A. Beard, sometime Professor of American History 
in Columbia University, brought the audience to its feet, while 
the banquet room resounded with cheers of approbation. The 
speech savagely indicted the government for many of its policies 
in the last decade, with particular emphasis on the course of 
action with regard to Karolyi. 

By mid-April the Countess had recovered, and her husband 
made plans for a return via Canada to London where there are 
no restrictions on him. Once outside the territorial limits of 
the United States, Karolyi gave free reign to his views. The 
carload of newspaper correspondents who accompanied him 
flooded their papers with accounts of the pronouncement. As 
he saw it, the real reason for the “gag” lay in the fear on the 
part of the Horthy regime that his words would lead America 
to withdraw its moral and financial support from that govern- 
ment. If he could regain the Presidency of Hungary, he inti- 
mated that in domestic affairs he would advocate freedom of 
speech, universal suffrage, and land reforms; in foreign mat- 
ters his policy would be friendly relations with Hungary’s 
neighbors. He did not fail to impress on his listeners the wis- 
dom of universal freedom of speech. 


III 


From the reception given these two interesting personalities, 
Kossuth and Karolyi, one may draw several worthwhile con- 
clusions. 
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The achievements and ideals that drew attention to the men 
determined the character of their welcomes. Kossuth had long 
been known as an individual whose struggle for liberty, equality, 
and nationality merited him the applause of a growing Republic 
which approved those principles. Only in the South with its 
slavery did the masses fail to indicate their approval. Karolyi, 
on the other hand, avowedly supports the gradual introduction 
of the practices of socialism. If one reads the public pulse 
rightly, the failure of the Count to create such enthusiasm as 
Kossuth did may be ascribed to the fact that his socialistic pro- 
gram does not make so great an appeal to the people as did 
that of political liberty. It is obvious that the socialist element 
in the nation did not give the support to Karolyi that the gen- 
erality of anti-slavery people accorded Kossuth. 

In both cases, the Federal government officially indicated 
its hostility toward the two great Hungarians. For Kossuth’s 
achievements, the government had intense admiration, as was 
splendidly illustrated in its sending a ship to bring him, pre- 
sumably as a settler, to this country. When the Hungarian 
suggested support for his revolutionary ambition, the authorities 
turned a deaf ear to the proposal. The foreign policy outlined 
by Washington and reinforced by Jefferson would continue to 
guide the destinies of the nation. The pledge of silence ex- 
tracted from Karolyi readily indicates the official antipathy to- 
ward the principles he advocates. 

Both visits present an extraordinarily good opportunity for 
studies in public opinion. Momentarily, Kossuth became the 
idol of thousands, but their interest soon shifted elsewhere. 
Karolyi failed to win any such favor with the crowd. The 
newspapers played a tremendous role in drawing attention to 
both men, and, in consequence, giving them a publicity otherwise 
unattainable. Kossuth had northern and western journals al- 
most solidly behind his cause ; Karolyi had an even greater sup- 
port, yet they failed to arouse a public sentiment sufficient to 
sway the policy of the government. Undoubtedly, some of the 
enthusiasm stirred up for the mid-century revolutionist must 
be traced to the schemes of astute politicians, angling with the 
Hungarian leader as bait, for votes. Karolyi appeared just 
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after one of the most impressive victories at the polls for con- 
servatism in government policies. He could wield little direct 
influence on the politicians of the land. 

In conclusion, it may be hoped that the government will see 
fit to grant access to the State Department archives so that the 
suspicions of unwarranted restriction of Karolyi’s freedom of 
speech may be quieted through the publication of the reports 
from our agents abroad which decided our mode of action. 























“An Imaginary Conversation” of A Victorian 
and Three Moderns 


Miriam BONNER 
North Carolina College for Women 


Seated in a deep arm chair by the window is an elderly man 
who is abstractedly stroking a big white cat and looking at three 
shadowy and indistinct figures that have come out of the future 
to discuss with him the problems of the world. Mr. Ruskin, 
the Victorian, has very definite notions about what is wrong 
with the world; but, although he is already established as a 
classic, the Georgians, Mr. Shaw, Mr. Wells, and Mr. Ches- 
terton, feeling that their personalities will some day be as strong, 
show no hesitancy in expressing their views. 

CHESTERTON: “Whenever I see a man so happy in his own 
home, I cannot help reflecting upon the folly of the Socialists. 
All that man wants is a home, but instead he is offered Eden 
and Utopia. One man, one house, is the vision and magnet of 
mankind. Socialism is not the world’s desire. The average 
man cannot paint the sunset whose colors he admires. He can 
paint his own house with whatever colors he chooses and though 
he paints it pea green with pink spots, he is an artist because 
that is his choice. For the majority of men the idea of artistic 
creation must be expressed in the idea of property. Property 
means that every man has something to shape in his own image. 
Of course, I know that some of you think that property is a 
corruption, but it is because you are thinking of the Rockefeller 
and Rothschild property. They are the enemies of property 
because they want other people’s land. A man loves his ground 
because it is triangular, and he wishes to mark it off with a 
hedge so that he can see the shape of his own land. But the 
Socialists will deny him this pleasure. The destroyers have 
taken away his rural life and promised him instead the Golden 
Age of Peace. And now they would take away the little that 
remains of his dignity as a householder and the head of a 
family, promising him ‘Utopias’ which are called, appropriately 
enough, ‘Nowhere.’ The past is communal but the future must 
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be individualistic. Man doesn’t want Utopias,—he wants only 
a home. What we should do is to distribute the great fortunes 
and estates.” 

SHaw: “The need for a drastic redistribution of income 
in all civilized countries is now as obvious and as generally ad- 
mitted as the need for sanitation.” 

Wetts: “Yes, the world has needed private ownership 
just as it needed slavery in one period of its development, to 
discipline men and women. But just as Western Europe has 
passed out of the phases of slavery, so it should pass out of 
private ownership. We have learned our lessons and now we 
can go on to a finer and higher organization. Under your sys- 
tem, Mr. Chesterton, the world, in a few years, would be where 
itis now. Socialism does not propose to destroy the home. We 
wish to raise it to the level of its better realizations of happi- 
ness and security. You would still have man the irresponsible 
owner of his own home. The monarch in your society may 
dictate, in a large measure, the education of his children and 
may be generous or stingy with his supplies. Of course, it is 
instinctive to extend one’s personality into objective things but 
you have an exaggerated idea of property. Socialism would 
ungrudgingly sustain property in books and objects for aesthetic 
satisfaction, in the furnishing of the apartment or dwelling 
house a man or woman occupies and in their household imple- 
ments. Indeed, there is no reason why a widow or children 
should not inherit the property as long as they make use of “it. 
If, as you think, Mr. Chesterton, a man can build his house as 
he pleases, there may be little improvement over the present. 
But the houses under Socialism would be built by good archi- 
tects, fitted to be clean and light, airy and convenient, the homes 
of civilized people, sightly things in a generous and orderly 
world. If a private person wishes to build his own house, he 
may under certain conditions, as a lease owner under the public 
landlord. Socialism wants not only to socialize a man’s posses- 
sions but to socialize his achievement in culture. Modern So- 
cialism sets itself against the creation of new private property 
out of land. All monopolistic enterprises in transit, building, 
and cultivation must be under public ownership. The govern- 
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ment should assume without violence and without delay the 
land, the communication, the food distribution, and all of the 
great common services of mankind and the care and training 
of a new generation in the collective use of property, and in 
more civilized conceptions of life. Private property must go. 
What do you think about it, Mr. Ruskin?” 

Ruskin: “I am a Communist of the old school. I think 
that everybody must work in common and do common or simple 
work for his dinner and if a man does no work that he should 
not have any dinner. The fortunes of individuals should be 
small and the common treasure of the whole nation should be 
of superb and precious things in abundant quantity. Instead 
of common poverty and national debt, there should be a com- 
monwealth consisting of pleasant things. Every poor person in 
the nation should be summoned annually to receive his dole 
from this fund. Mr. Wells seems to imply that under Socialism 
men will be equal. I insist that class distinctions should be pre- 
served and that every man have a fixed status. There are 
differences in the human clay. The learned professions, the 
fine arts, and works of government must be reserved for 
the aristocracy because the upper classes are composed of the 
best bred, the most energetic, and the most thoughtful of the 
population. I hate republicans as I do all manner of fools. I 
love lords, ladies, earls, honorables, and sirs, and I bow down 
before them and worship them. The aristocracy should, how- 
ever, set an example of right living and should attempt to 
raise the people to their level. If the aristocracy would really 
practise Christianity, the poor would cease to be wretched and 
miserable.” 

CHESTERTON: “Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw are turning 
to Socialism because they think that the old ideals have failed. 
Men have not got tired of Christianity; they have never found 
enough Christianity to get tired of.” 

SHaw: “A man cannot be a Christian in this country. It 
is impossible both in law and fact. The aristocracy, Mr. Rus- 
kin, are capitalists and land-holders. The aristocracy have rail- 
way shares, mining shares, building shares, bank shares, and 
all kinds of shares. They cannot obey the commands of Christ. 
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You know from your own attempts, Mr. Ruskin, that to uplift 
the working man is difficult. No matter how much you give to 
the poor, everything but a bare subsistence wage will be taken 
from them. All talk of practising Christianity or even bare 
justice at present is waste of words. How can you justly re- 
ward the laborer when you cannot ascertain the value of what 
he makes, owing to the present custom of stealing it? All roads 
lead to Socialism. Laborers must unite with their fellow slaves 
in a vast international association, pledged to share the world’s 
work justly, to yield not a farthing to any full-grown and able- 
bodied idlers, and to treat as vermin in the commonwealth per- 
sons attempting to get more than their share of wealth or less 
than their share of work. A day’s work is a day’s work and 
the man who does it needs a day’s sustenance whether he be a 
painter or a ploughman. But too often the painter, poet, or 
other voluptuary in labor wants an advantage in money.” 
Ruskin: “But your poet should not be compared with the 
ploughman. They are not equal and cannot be. The fine arts, 
learned professions, and the work of government should be 
reserved to the aristocracy. Some of the manual labor should 
be done by the upper classes because bodily health and sufficient 
contrast and repose for the mental functions are unattainable 
without it. The necessary public works and undertakings as 
roads, mines, etc., should be, as Mr. Wells stated, owned and 
administered by the public. But we must retain the aristocracy, 
the great old families, which ought to be and are, no matter 
how decadent, the noblest monumental architecture of the king- 
dom, living temples of sacred tradition. So much land ought to 
be granted to them in perpetuity as may enable them to live 
thereon with all circumstances of state and outward nobleness. 
The movement must not come, Mr. Shaw, as you maintain 
from the working people; it must come from the aristocracy. 
We must divert vested interests from private to public uses by 
persuasion of their owners.” 
We tts: “But, Mr. Ruskin, the aristocracy is causing most 
of the trouble today. We should wait from now until dooms- 
_day for them to equalize opportunities. The social problem 
must be solved by public action and not by the upper classes’ 
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charity. The state must assume the land, the food distribution, 
and all the great common services of mankind, and then it must 
take the responsibility of the children.” 


CHESTERTON: “Just as you would collect and share all 
the food as men do in famine, so you would divide the children 
from their fathers as men do in a shipwreck.” 

We tts: “But neither the wife nor the children should be 
the private property of the man. Women must be citizens 
equally with men and should have the rights of suffrage. Chil- 
dren must not be casually born but the parents must be known 
and worthy.” 

SHaw: “Fancy trying to produce a grey-hound by edu- 
cation.” 

Ruskin: “Children must be well born. Permission to 
marry should be the reward held in sight of the youth during 
the latter part of their education; it should be granted as the 
natural attestation that the first part of their lives had been 
rightly filled. But the woman must not take part in politics. 
There is no idea that I abhor more. She must not go out in the 
world. Within the sacred circle of the home, guarded against 
the coarseness, the selfishness, and cruelty of the outside world, 
woman is the queen, the center of order, the balm of distress, 
and the mirror of beauty. She should not think for herself, for 
the man should be the thinker. All such knowledge should be 
given her as may enable her to understand and even aid the 
work of men; and yet it should be given not as knowledge, not 
as if it were or could be an object for her to know, but only to 

feel and to judge.” 


SHaw: “How narrow and uninteresting the women will 
be! No relation involving divided duties and continual 
intercourse can subsist on love alone. A man wants an intelli- 
gent partner in his domestic business. What a ridiculous cus- 
tom it is, anyway, of chaining wedded couples to one another! 
Married people are coarsely derided when their partners break 
the chain. And when a woman is condemned to wait in genteel 
idleness and uselessness for a husband when all her healthy in- 
stincts call her to acquire a profession and work, it is again her 
economic dependence on them that makes their tyranny effective. 
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Let the woman don trousers, if she finds them more convenient, 
and obey those healthy instincts.” 

CHESTERTON: “Women are not kept at home to make them 
narrow, but to make them broad. The skirt means female dig- 
nity, not submission; it can be proved by the simplest of all 
tests. When men wish to be impressive as judges, priests, or 
kings, they wear skirts. The whole world is under petticoat 
government, for even men wear petticoats when they wish to 
govern. When Mr. Wells urges that woman be given citizen- 
ship, he is trying to make a hang-woman out of her. The chief 
function of government is coercion. The female limitations are 
those of a temple and not a prison. Nothing is more rational 
than that women, like priests, must not be shedders of blood.” 

Wetts: “I think that we ought to despise the subordination 
of woman’s intellect, for what we need is an organic codper- 
ation of intellectual and emotional life which makes a well-bal- 
anced individuality in a woman as in a man. Woman cannot 
exercise wisely that controlling influence in the family if she 
does not cultivate her intellect. You are hiding behind a beau- 
tiful, romantic ideal the reason for your disapproval of her 
economic independence. Tradition has made her the property 
of the man, but this is against the fundamental generalization of 
Socialism which denies property in human beings. Woman 
should be as free as a man to read for herself, to think for her- 
self, and to seek expression. Under the law, in politics, and in 
all the affairs of life she will be the equal of man. No one will 
control her movements, limit her actions, or make decisions 
for her.” 

SHaw: “There is no mortal reason in the nature of things 
why a married couple should be economically dependent on one 
another. This preposterousness in marriage is becoming worse. 
The selfish man to whom his wife is nothing but a slave, the 
selfish woman to whom her husband is nothing but a bread- 
winner, are not held back from spiritual or any other adven- 
tures by fear of their effect on the welfare of their mates. Their 
wives do not make recreants and cowards out of them; their 
husbands do not chain them to the cradle and to the cooking 
range when their feet should be beautiful on the mountains.” 
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Ruskin: “The woman should not have outside interests. 
The home is the place of peace. If it is not this, it is not a home; 
as far as the anxieties of life penetrate into it, it is not a home. 
The world will only grow by improving the children and the 
woman’s privilege is to surround her children with a healthy, 
happy environment.” 

CuEsTERTON: “This cry of save the children has a hateful 
implication that it is impossible to save the fathers. It is vain 
to save the children, for they cannot remain children. By hy- 
pothesis we are teaching them to be men and how can it be so 
simple to teach an ideal manhood to others if it is so vain and 
hopeless to find one for ourselves?” 

SHaw: “I hate the idea of forming a child’s mind.” 

Wetts: “Education is the most important thing in our 
whole system. We must teach young people to talk, read, write, 
and calculate in order that they may be told how they stand in 
the world and what we and the world are generally up to, and 
the part we expect them to play in the game. Every youngster 
wants to know what the game is. Answering him is education. 
The trouble is now that the schools are turning out clean Eng- 
lish gentlemen with no purpose in view. They spend half of 
the time on calculations that they have no use for and on dead 
language stuff.” 

CueEsTEeRTON: “I wonder why you attack an institution that 
really does need reform for the wrong reason. It is the fashion 
to rail at Greek, Latin, and mathematics as the source of all the 
evil in the schools. The trouble is that the school boy is never 
taught the truth. This weakness of untruthfulness in the public 
schools, political system, and, in some sense, in the English 
character, is a weakness that produces a curious crop of supersti- 
tions, the chief one of which is soap. We are basing progress on 
precedent. Men have votes ard so women must have votes; 
poor children are taught by force and so they must be fed by 
force ; children stop at school till they are fourteen and so, soon 
they will stop till they are forty.” 


Saw: “Education is rubbish. Give them good parents 
and good food.” 
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Ruskin: “Children will not be concerned with truth if 
they are starving. It is illogical, Mr. Chesterton, to think that 
children should be taught by the state and not fed. I hold it 
indisputable that children should be the first duty of the state, 
and should be well-housed, clothed, fed, and educated till they 
attain the years of discretion. All children should be taught 
the laws of health and exercises enjoined by them, and to this 
end, your schools must be in fresh country and amidst fresh 
air and have great extents of land attached to them in permanent 
estate. Riding, running, all the honest personal exercises of 
offense and defense, and music should be the primal heads of 
this bodily education. Next to these bodily accomplishments 
the two great mental graces should be taught,—Reverence and 
Compassion, and with them, truth of spirit and word, of thought 
and sight. The principal subjects of common education will be 
history, natural science, and mathematics, the accurate teaching 
of language. For children whose life is to be in cities the sub- 
jects of study should be, as far as their disposition will allow 
it, mathematics and art; for children who are to live in the 
country, natural history of birds, insects, and plants together 
with agriculture taught practically; and for children who are 
to be seamen, physical geography, astronomy, and the natural 
history of sea fish and sea birds. I think also that there should 
be training schools for the youth established, at government 
cost, and under government discipline, over the whole country, 
that every child born in the country should at the parent’s wish, 
be permitted, and in certain cases, be under penalty required to 
pass through them; and that in these schools the child should be 
taught with the best skill of teaching that the country could 
produce, the laws of health, and the exercises enjoined by them, 
habits of gentleness and justice, and the calling by which he is 
to live.” 

SHaw: “Is it true, Mr. Ruskin, that you refuse to teach 
the three R’s in your school ?” 


Ruskin: “Yes, there are few people in the world who get 
any good out of them. I have provided a children’s library in 
which scholars who care to read may learn that art as deftly as 
they like by themselves, helping each other without troubling 
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their master. Education does not mean teaching people to know 
what they do not know; it means teaching them to behave as 
thev do not behave. It is not teaching the youth of England 
the apes of letters and the tricks of numbers, and then leaving 
them to turn their arithmetic to roguery and their literature to 
lust. All effectual advancements towards felicity of the human 
race must be by individual and not public effort. Certain gen- 
eral measures may aid, certain revised laws guide such advance- 
ment, but the measure and law which have first to be determined 
are those of each man’s home. Luxury is possible in the future 
—luxury for all and by the help of all; but luxury at present 
can be enjoyed only by the ignorant ; and the cruellest man alive 
could not sit at .is feast unless he sat blindfolded. Equality, 
however, is impossible. My continual aim has been to show 
the eternal superiority of some men to others, sometimes even 
of one man to all others. These shall guide, lead, and on all 
occasions compel and subdue their inferiors according to their 
own better knowledge and wiser will.” 

WE ts: “If the world is going to improve we must, as Mr. 
Ruskin teaches, substitute the spirit of service for the spirit 
of gain. But Socialism under a great leader or a powerful 
organized party, such as the aristocracy as Mr. Ruskin advo- 
cates, would end Socialism. Socialism represents the growing 
development intellectually, morally, and politically, of all men, 
of the collective Good Will in man.” 

CuEsTerTON: “I dislike Socialism not because it will revo- 
lutionize the world but because it will leave it too horribly the 
same. You are making government stronger and leaving the 
home in ruins. Piece by piece you are stealing personal liberty 
from the Englishman as personal land has been stolen. I insist 
that we ought to redistribute fortunes and estates and give 
man an opportunity to live in peace in his own home.” 

SHaw: “Your individualism provides no way of escape. 
Like bad weather in winter, intolerance does mischief, but as, 
when we have done our best in the way of overcoats, umbrellas, 
and good fires, we have to put up with winter; so when we 
have done our best in the way of Democracy, decentralization, 
and the like, we must put up with the state.” 
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Wetts: “But if we could, would we wish to do away with 
the state? Cannot the Great State be the means of welding 
men together in brotherhood ?” 


CHESTERTON : “The note of our age is one of interrogation.” 


Mr. Ruskin, who has been glancing out of the window at the 
last rays of sunlight, turns again to his visitors; he sees not 
them but Johanna, who is lighting the tall candles. 


























Milton and the Incomprehensible 


Joun H. Coiiins 
Champaign, Iil. 


Perhaps the most famous attempt to establish a definite 
standard of poetic criticism is that made by Matthew Arnold 
in his essay, The Study of Poetry. In that essay, it will be re- 
membered, Arnold, after discussing various fallacious methods 
of estimating poetry, points out the quality which he calls “high 
seriousness” as the distinguishing characteristic of the very 
greatest poetry. This “high seriousness” he finds in Homer, 
in Dante, in Shakespeare, and in Milton; he does not find it, 
at least in noticeable quantity, in any other poet. From the 
four poets mentioned he makes several brief quotations, all of 
which contain, in his estimation, this quality of fundamental 
poetic virtue, and asserts that these examples furnish us with a 
sort of yard-stick by which poetry may accurately be measured. 
He then proceeds to criticise the work of the English poets 
from Chaucer to Burns, and arrives in each case to a definite, 
if not a correct, evaluation. 

Now this empirical method of criticism has one very im- 
portant thing in its favor—it gives us something tangible to 
grasp—it takes us from the realms of abstract theories of 
esthetics into the realm of realities. With the implication, how- 
ever, that poetry is to be judged by its content of high serious- 
ness alone, I find it impossible to agree. For if, in poetry, we 
are to look only for high seriousness—for those passages where 
the poet speaks his deepest convictions with absolute sincerity— 
I do not see how we can avoid placing Milton, if not above, at 
least in the same class with Homer and Shakespeare. For Mil- 
ton is nothing if not passionately earnest, serious, and sincere. 
And yet, to use Arnold’s own phraseology, we are with Shake- 
speare in a different order of poetry altogether ; we praise Mil- 
ton, but we feel that there is a kind of poetry that is out of 
the question for him. This kind of poetry is the poetry of 
Shakespeare ; it contains something which Milton’s neither does 
nor can. And hence, while Arnold’s standard is excellent as 
far as it goes, it seems to me inadequate for distinguishing the 
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very greatest poetry, the poetry of Shakespeare in his profound- 
est passages, from the splendid but nevertheless second rate 
poetry of Milton. I wish in this essay to attempt an inquiry 
into what the true distinguishing characteristic is, and to sug- 
gest what seems to me a possible explanation of Milton’s 
deficiency. 

At first glance the problem looks simple. For there is no 
difficulty at all in drawing up a fairly imposing catalogue of 
the various points of Miltonic inferiority. First, as has fre- 
quently been observed, Milton had no sense of humor. Life 
was an intense business for him, living, as he did, “ever in his 
great Taskmaster’s eye.” The delicious dawdling of Falstaff 
he must have regarded with complete contempt. In L’Allegro, 
to be sure, he talks of 


“Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And Laughter holding both his sides,” 


and in his prose political pamphlets he sometimes displays a 
satiric wit which might have done credit to Swift, but this is 
not the great poet Milton, this is not the “name to resound for 
ages.” The real Milton, the Milton that wrote Comus, Paradise 
Lost, and Samson Agonistes, had the Puritan love of austerity ; 
mirth at best was merely a diversion; the philosophy of living 
to laugh was for him unthinkable. 

But in itself a lack of humor could hardly be held to keep 
Milton’s poetry out of the class of the very greatest. For 
humor is not, after all, the essential quality of great poetry ; of 
great poetry we demand that it shall stir our deepest emotions, 
and our deepest emotions are not stirred by humor. Few critics 
would endeavor to maintain that Henry IV is a greater play 
than Othello, or that it is the graveyard scene which gives Ham- 
let its terrific spiritual power. No. While humor is a desirable 
addition to a poet’s nature, and maybe even, as I hope to make it 
appear later, an inevitable addition in the case of the greatest 
poets, it is not that sine qua non of the highest species of poetry, 
that something which puts Shakespeare in a class which Milton 
can approach but never reach. 
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A second defect of Milton which has often been pointed out 
is what may be called his “hard-boiled” attitude toward women. 


“He for God only, she for God in him,” 


gives the place which women occupied in his scheme of things. 
“Neither was the man created for the woman; but the woman 
for the man,” says St. Paul, and again, “Let the woman learn in 
silence with all subjection. But I suffer not a woman to teach, 
nor to usurp authority over the man, but to be in silence. For 
Adam was first formed, then Eve. And Adam was not deceived, 
but the woman being deceived was in transgression.” With 
these opinions Milton thoroughly agreed, and they reacted upon 
his poetry. Milton could never have written the beautiful dia- 
logue in Julius Caesar between Brutus and Portia, nor a play 
like Macbeth, where the motivating, the dynamic personality is 
a woman. 

But the fundamental difference between Milton and Shake- 
speare does not hinge upon their respective attitudes toward 
women. It sticks deeper than that. The narrow Miltonic view 
of woman is a symptom, not the disease. Even in a world 
entirely masculine, Milton would still be inferior. Let us look 
for some more ultimate point of differentiation. 

Theodore Watts-Dunton, in his essay on poetry in the En- 
cyclopedia Britannica, distinguishes two well-defined kinds of 
poetic imagination which he designates by the terms “absolute 
dramatic vision” and “relative dramatic vision.” He asserts 
that the former, in its highest creative exercise, is unconditioned 
by the personal or lyrical impulse of the poet, while the latter, 
on the contrary, is largely determined by these impulses. The 
poets of “absolute vision” have, therefore, the ability to see an 
imagined character precisely as he is, uncolored either by their 
own emotions or by any abstract or general theory as to what 
the character ought logically to be. A character once imagined 
by such a poet no longer acts as the poet makes him act; he, the 
concept of the poet’s own brain, constrains the poet to depict 
him as he is. Such a character may thus, without abuse of 
language, be said to possess “free will,” and to “live” in an 
almost objective sense. Only a very few, in the opinion of 
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Watts-Dunton, of the world’s very greatest poets have pro- 
duced characters of the kind; he notes as examples Homer, 
Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Shakespeare. 

This distinction is unquestionably an extremely significant 
one. And in Shakespeare’s ability to portray the human char- 
acter, in his profound insight into the natures of all sorts and 
conditions of men, it may seem that we have at length discov- 
ered the secret of his power. If we now compare Shakespeare 
with Milton in this respect, the inferiority of the latter is evi- 
dent. Milton could not create a living character. Perhaps 
Samson is his closest approach, but even Samson is but a skill- 
fully constructed automaton ; he lacks the feel of life. In the 
best passages of the drama it is Milton who speaks, not Sam- 
son; there is nowhere any of that “absolute vision,” of the 
ability, as Ruskin has put it, to “feel strongly and yet think 
strongly,’ which must be regarded as the prime requirement of 
character delineation. Like Hugo’s Jean Valjean, like Tenny- 
son’s Arthur, like Marlowe’s Dr. Faustus, Milton’s characters 
are not individuals but types; not men, but composites of ab- 
stractions. Iago, Hamlet, Tom Jones, Penelope, Dido—these 
live and breathe ; these act by their own volition and not as their 
creator makes them act. Satan, Adam, and Comus, on the 
other hand, are manufactured and mechanical. They say and 
do precisely what, knowing the few fundamental traits of their 
natures, we should expect them to say and do. They lack, in 
short, free will: the power to control their own destinies. 

Milton, then, is much below Shakespeare in the very im- 
portant power of portraying human nature. But even here I 
am loathe to concede that we have dug out the root of the dis- 
tinction for which we are searching. For the concensus of 
opinion places Milton far above such a poet as Chaucer, al- 
though the latter was able to create characters endowed with 
much more of the vital spirit. Milton’s weakness in this re- 
spect suggests, however, what seems to me his fundamental 
defect. For if we look for the causes of this weakness, we 
find none of those ordinarily assigned in the cases of lesser 
poets. There is in Milton no lack of accurate imagination, 
detailed observation, or power of expression. Why, then, was 
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he unable to paint living characters? The answer to this ques- 
tion, as well as the explanation of Milton’s other shortcomings, 
I think we find in his lack of a sense of the inexplicable, of a 
feeling for the insoluble mystery of the universe. 

For thousands of years the human race has been engaged in 
the discussion of the basic questions of existence, the questions 
about God, about the soul, about immortality, about good and 
evil, about the purpose, if purpose there be, in this incredible 
place in which we seem to live. The same problems which per- 
plexed the brains of Socrates and Plato in ancient Athens, of 
Lucretius and Marcus Aurelius in ancient Rome, and of Des- 
cartes, Locke, Berkeley, and Kant in more modern times, still 
perplex us today and still seem as far as ever from ultimate 
solution. Each few years sees the birth of a new system of 
thought ; each few years sees an old one perish. But the prob- 
lems remain. 


“There is a door to which we find no key; 
There is a veil through which we cannot see; 
Some little talk the while of Me and Thee 
There is, and then no more of Thee and Me.” 


Now Milton made the fatal mistake of imagining that he had 
cracked this mystery. Perhaps it would be more just to say 
not that he imagined that he had cracked it, but that he imagined 
it had been cracked, and that he had access to the results of the 
cracking. With his iron-clad system of theology, Milton had 
an answer ready for every philosophic question which could be 
proposed. God? No doubt of his existence in Milton’s mind. 
Immortality? Ciear in all its details to Milton. Good and 
Evil? Nothing to Milton transcendental in them. Purpose in 
the universe? Milton saw a perfectly intelligible purpose. And 
so with all the great problems which press upon the lives of 
men. To Milton the universe was perfectly susceptible to 
logical interpretation; there was in it nothing recondite, noth- 
ing inconceivable, nothing contradictory, nothing incompre- 
hensible. 

I have called this confidence of Milton’s in the soluble nature 
of the universe his fatal mistake, and I meant his fatal mistake 
poetically. For it was this confidence in the absolute truth of 
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his interpretation of life which kept him from equalling Homer 
and Shakespeare. For in reducing the world to an inflexible 
formula, he narrowed his point of view to that formula; he 
saw life steadily enough, but lost the capacity for seeing it 
whole. 

Shakespeare, on the other hand, never assumed for a mo- 
ment that he had sounded the mystery of life to its bottom. 
And it is because he felt this mystery, because he felt it more 
profoundly and possessed the ability to express it more pro- 
foundly than any other human being, that he is the greatest 
poet that the race has produced. Take those famous lines in 
Macbeth where the king, surrounded by his enemies, breaks 
out in his bitter invective against life: 


“To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow, 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the last syllable of recorded time; 
And all our yesterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dusty death. Out, out, brief candle! 
Life’s but a walking shadow; a poor player 
That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of sound and fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 


Milton could never have written these lines because the 
point of view in them was to him inconceivable. He could not 
sympathize with the state of mind of one to whom life was 
really a “vast, meaningless grinding.” But Shakespeare had 
had his moments of despair ; he had probed the depths of exist- 
ence till that way madness lay; he knew the world to be a 
monstrous enigma, and so he could sympathize with minds 
which, like Macbeth’s, broke down in its contemplation. 

Milton, to be sure, knew the power of misery; he under- 
stood the feeling of a lost soul, and his most effective poetry is 
that delineating this irremediable wretchedness, as in Samson’s 
outcry on his blindness: 


“Inferior to the vilest now become 

Of man or worm, the vilest here excell me: 
They creep, yet see; I, dark in light, exposed 
To daily fraud, contempt, abuse, and wrong, 
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Within doors, or without, still as a fool, 

In power of others, never in my own— 

Scarce half I seem to live, dead more than half. 
O dark, dark, dark, amid the blaze of noon!” 


Here, it may be said, is despair as sharp and deep as Mac- 
beth’s. But the point to be noticed is that it is differently 
motivated. Milton, as I have said, could understand misery; 
he knew the pangs of physical and mental torment; but he 
could not understand that power of impotence and terror which 
arises from an oppressive sense of unanswerable mystery; 
from doubts of the ultimate justice of God; from a realization 
of the pettiness of man and of the very earth; from the impos- 
sibility of replying to the question. “What profit hath a man 
for all his labor which he taketh under the sun?” 


“As flies to wanton boys, are we to the gods; 
They kill us for their sport.” 


These lines could have no poignance for Milton because he 
could not, even for a moment, entertain their possible truth. 

Milton lacked, in short, a feeling for the infinite, and it is 
the feeling for the infinite which seems to me the essential 
quality of the greatest poetry. Marcus Aurelius says in sturdy 
prose, “Things are, I may say, in a manner so wrapped up in 
mystery that even the Stoics have found them difficult to appre- 
hend.” It is a pity that Milton did not find them equally diffi- 
cult. “There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
than are dreamt of in your philosophy,” says Hamlet, and it 
was the failure clearly to perceive this fact, the impossibility, 
indeed, for him of seeing it, which prevented Milton from being 
perhaps the greatest poet of all time. For Milton had all the 
other requirements. He had a marvelous imagination, an 
enormously full and fertile mind, a sense of stylistic probably 
unequalled in literature, absolute sincerity, and a message to 
a single narrow viewpoint, a viewpoint, moreover, which mod- 
ern thought has entirely discredited. 

Since the scientific destruction of Calvinistic theology in the 
nineteenth century, hardly a critic of Milton has neglected to 
point out the bad effect upon his poetry of his antiquated re- 
ligious opinions. But such recent criticism has been chiefly 
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directed to the incredible element in Milton’s view of the world; 
the main thesis of these critics has been that since men can no 
longer believe in the actuality of what Milton depicts, they can 
no longer enjoy his poetry to the extent possible in the old days 
of orthodox Puritanism. This argument appears to me to be 
fallacious. Does Homer lose any of his spell over us because 
he wrote about a supernatural world now universally regarded 
as chimerical? He does not, but if we inquire into the reason 
for his continued charm, I think it will be clear wherein his 
case differs from Milton’s. The poetry of Homer loses noth- 
ing from its treatment of the supernatural and the impossible, 
because the mythology which he used did not amount to a com- 
plete system of the universe; it allowed plenty of play for the 
imponderables, and so it did not in any way interfere with the 
feeling for the infinite. It is not, then, the incredible element 
of Milton’s theology which injured his poetry; it is the all-in- 
clusive element. Poetry can survive the incredible, as Homer 
and Virgil, too, have shown; it cannot survive, without vital 
loss, an inflexible universal outlook. And Milton’s outlook was 
both inflexible and all-inclusive. 

Whenever a critic gets a beautiful theory all constructed, 
one of the old masters is almost sure to come along to topple 
it over. And the case of Dante may appear at first to offer a 
contradiction to what I have been attempting to show. But the 
contradiction is, after all, only an apparent one. Dante, it is 
true, had an inflexible system of theology. He had ready 
answers to all philosophic questions. But Dante did not believe 
in the soluble kind of universe of which Milton wrote; Dante 
accepted his universe on blind faith, admitting that to human 
logic it was inconsistent and incomprehensible. Dante made 
dogmatic statements about the nature of things, but he did not 
attempt to reconcile them with each other; he did not mold 
them into a logical system. He did not weave complicated 
arguments on the coexistence of “fate, free will, foreknowledge 
absolute.”’” Dante was a mystic, believing what he could not 
understand, subsisting on faith alone. Milton was a thinker, 
and demanded a system as consistent as a geometry text-book. 
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By way of illustration I will give another example from 
Shakespeare of the kind of poetry Milton could not write. It 
is that passage near the close of The Tempest where Prospero, 
having experienced all the pains and pleasures of the “brave 
young world,” lays down his magic in that strange speech which 


seems to be a sort of allegory of the sum and conclusion of the 
whole of life: 


“Our revels now are ended. These our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all spirits, and 

Are melted into air, into thin air; 

And, like the baseless fabric of this vision, 
The cloud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces, 
The solemn temples, the great globe itself, 
Yea, all which it inherit, shall dissolve, 

And like this insubstantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind. We are such stuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little life 

Is rounded with a sleep.” 


I often think that this is the most powerful passage in all 
literature, for it quivers with the sense of the mystery of exist- 
ence, the feeling for the infinite, which appears to me as the 
basic element of the very greatest poetry. 

I think it can plausibly be argued that Milton’s failure to 
feel the infinite lies at the bottom of the other deficiencies which 
I have been at some pains to point out. Take, for example, 
Milton’s lack of sense of humor. Milton had no sense of 
humor because he had no sense of the illogical, no sense of in- 
congruity as a necessary ingredient of this amazing thing called 
life. The same feeling of mystery which in moods of serious 
reflection produces such poetry as 


“What may this mean, 
That thou, dead corse, again, in complete steel, 
Revisit’st thus the glimpses of the moon, 
Making night hideous; and we fools of nature, 
So horridly to shake our dispositions 
With thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls?” 


may, when the mind is free from deeper broodings, create a 
character who can say and make us believe it 


“Four, Hal, I told thee four.” 
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But for Milton life was altogether serious, because he thought 
he saw its altogether serious final cause. Laughter at life was 
a thing blasphemous, because life was a thing divinely consistent. 


“Just are the ways of God, 
And justifiable to man.” 


In that phrase, “justifiable to man,” Milton bade farewell to 
humor, for humor is a thing based upon a perception of the 
illogical, the incongruous, and the inconsistent. 

Milton’s attitude toward women, also, can be explained as 
the result of this same confidence in a block-system universe. 
The idea of woman as man’s equal never occurred to Milton 
because, once having decided upon the place occupied by women 
in the world, it never occurred to him to doubt that initial de- 
cision. St. Paul and St. Peter enjoin wives to be in subjection 
to their husbands in all things, and for Milton the incident was 
closed. There was no room for any reopening of the subject. 
The Bible spoke, and discussion was at an end. 

But the most serious effect of Milton’s cast-iron universe 
was the cramping of his human sympathies, and hence the weak- 
ening of his dramatic imagination. He could not pity human 
frailty, for human frailty was sin. When Dalila pleads for for- 
giveness, Milton has Samson answer : 


“Weakness is thy excuse, 
And I believe it—weakness to resist 
Philistine gold. If weakness may excuse, 
What murderer, what traitor, parricide, 
Incestuous, sacrilegious, but may plead it? 
All wickedness is weakness; that plea therefore, 
With God or man will gain thee no remission.” 


What a contrast is this to: 


“In the course of justice, none of us 
Should see salvation; we do pray for mercy, 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


Shakespeare makes us pity Lady Macbeth because of what 
she is. Milton makes us pity Dalila because of what he does 
to her. Milton probably thought that Desdemona’s fate came 
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upon her as the result of her own sins. Shakespeare makes 
Desdemona a victim of the inexplicable nature of things. 
Instead, in short, of holding the mirror up to nature, Milton 
tried to fit life to his preconceived universe by a sort of Pro- 
crustean coercion. He could not see and sympathize; he could 
only praise or condemn. Therefore he could not create. 
When Tennyson writes: 


“So runs my dream, but what am I? 
An infant, crying in the night, 

An infant, crying for the light, 
And with no language but a cry,” 


he expresses that emotion which Milton could not feel, that 
majestic sadness at the doubtful doom of humankind which 
gives the profoundness we invariably associate with Homer, 
with Virgil, and with Shakespeare. 

These considerations lead us back once more to our starting 
point, The Study of Poetry. And so, while I would agree with 
Matthew Arnold’s standard of poetic value as far as it goes, I 
would enlarge the requirements for that poetry which I would 
call the very greatest. The greatest poetry must have high 
seriousness, born, as Arnold says, of absolute sincerity ; it must 
be a criticism of life; but in addition to these, it must quiver 
with a sense of the mystery of the universe; it must have a 
feeling for the infinite. It must see life whole as well as 
steadily. Without the last quality it may be grand, it may even 
be sublime, but it can never have the terrific emotional force 
of the poetic absolute. Shakespeare has this force; Homer has 
it; Milton, except in a very few passages where his soul rose 
above his intellect, has it not. 

A literary estimate which devotes itself exclusively to the 
defects of its subject is rightly regarded as unjust, however 
true in themselves its contentions may be. A critic should exert 
himself on the side of appreciation as well as that of disparage- 
ment. But to praise the genius of Milton for those qualities 
where it stands alone in excellence—to praise him for his com- 
mand of rolling rhythm, for his “great style,” for his robust 
masculinity, for his magnificent sweep of subject—this is, after 
all, little besides “damnable iteration.” I have tried in this 
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essay to indicate what I think is Milton’s great weakness, and 
if I have omitted all expression of appreciation, it is not because 
I am blind to his marvelous abilities, but because I am sure that 
those abilities are too firmly established, too universally recog- 
nized, to stand in need of any bolstering at the hands of com- 
mentators. What I have said here I have said for the purpose 
of exposition, for the purpose of bringing about a sounder and 
more accurate view not only of Milton, but perhaps of poetry 
in general; not for the purpose of belittling the “God-gifted 
organ voice of England,” the Grand Master of poetry, the man 


who gave to after ages a work which they will not willingly 
let die. 











Guadalupe Hidalgo 


CaRLETON BEALS 
New York City 


December twelfth is the national religious holiday of Mexico. 
It is celebrated in the national religious capital, the town of 
Guadalupe Hidalgo. This mecca clusters about the base of the 
Tepeyac Hill, a few miles from Mexico City. On this hill on 
that day more than three centuries ago, the holy Virgin was 
seen by a credulous Indian, Juan Diego. This was the first 
time, legend declares, that she had set foot on the western con- 
tinents. A sacred spring burst from the side of the hill; on its 
summit rose a cathedral ; and the faithful flocked to the spot by 
tens of thousands. Guadalupe Hidalgo on December twelfth is 
the longed for goal of every religious heart in Mexico. 

Many a December twelfth I have walked down the long 
road, lined with black and white poplars, that leads out to the 
little town from Mexico City. On that day this road becomes 
a river of bobbing sombreros, is jammed with hilariously eager 
pilgrims, from coal-eyed nifias in dust-dragging skirts to swart- 
faced adults. Once this vast Romeria was made slowly and on 
the knees, with lengthy prayers before each of the fourteen 
chapels along the route—the ever-celebrated fourten stations of 
the cross, but now it is made with song and jostling and jest. 
One December twelfth, a friend and I started ovt at dawn. 
The whole road was lined with venders of dulces and candied 
fruits; of cheap jewelry: long barbaric earrings, amber beads, 
and combs glistening like fire; red lemonade and “cured” pul- 
que; bananas from Tobasco, drunk sapotes that seemed all 
juice, “popcorn” made out of tiny grass seeds and brown syrup, 
and pineapples sliced into golden wedges. As we neared the 
densely crowded town, religious objects predominated: man- 
high candles, garishly twisted, decorated with miraculous bib- 
lical scenes of pictures of the Santissima Virgin; gorditas de la 
Virgin, almond-cakes made from the meal of the big Cacuat- 
zintla corn; rosaries of carved wood, of glass, of silver, even of 
the fretted gold work from far-off Yucatan; aluminum medal- 
lions stamped with the Virgin; tiny opera-glasses, no larger 
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than a penny slot and with pin-hole openings revealing magni- 
fied local panoramas. 

Here and there we saw incongruous pre-Cortez things; 
petrified deer-eyes, with scarlet strings and bits of gnarled 
pine-wood stuck in the edges, to be hung about the neck as a 
protection against the evil-eye; oranges wigged with red com- 
floss, the pagan offering to the local Indian goddess, Tonant- 
zin ; carved serpent canes from Apizaco, once the sombre fasces 
of an ancient ceremony. 

Straight down the end of the road, loomed before us the 
pink cathedral built in 1792 on the site where the Virgin Mary 
revealed herself. Above it, on the high-walled hill, terraced 
with the tombs of the Tepeyac cemetery, a white wind-worn 
chapel pierces the turquoise sky, 7,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. And still higher, on the hill behind, are three gaunt 
crosses—the eternal Calvary. 

But on this day, the religious day of December twelfth, the 
Christ legend, the old, old tale of blood and tears and human 
callousness was shoved into the background. The throngs 
about us had forgotten the age-old tragedy. Pagan joy and 
abandon predominated. But why not! After all, the Church is 
the Mexican’s parlor and his theatre. On December twelfth 
the huge Collegiate Cathedral of Guadalupe actually becomes 
his dance-hall and his football field. A crowd of ragtail Indians 
battle at the iron grill along the imposing atrium. Whining 
festering léperos hold out their claws for alms,—there beneath 
the up-shooting columns that support the niched facade with 
its saints and bas-reliefs telling the miraculous story of the 
Virgin’s appearance. On and on through this swirling tide, 
we had to struggle in order to reach the lofty green and gold 
interior. Enormous brass texts, with tipsy letters, hugged the 
walls beside dim ascetic saints. Through frames made by the 
ponderous Corinthian piers, we stared at huge historical and 
religious paintings done by the foremost artists of the Colonial 
period. The light sifted down to us from the motto-circled 
brown lantern of the cupola and glistened upon silver gates and 
balustrades and shining candelabra suspended by massive chains. 
Where it passed through the drifting spirals of incense it crys- 
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tallized out into solid metal bars—quivering white-hot shafts. 
In one of the aisles, we came upon gorgeously attired native 
dancers clogging away to the melancholy screech of a single- 
stringed violin. The swaying throng eddied about the saints, 
the holy-water basins and up around the white portal of the 
altar with its four tall columns of Scotch granite. For the 
miraculous image of the miraculous Virgin is there. There, the 
neophytes, in vivid red and white; there, priests, in golden 
robes, performing high mass with much droning and shin-dig- 
ging and tinkling of bells. The advance into the depths of the 
church became weltering. Huge sombreros rasped our faces; 
pajama-clad Indians shuffled their guaraches and flung their 
serapes tighter across their shoulders; little islands of kneeling 
women in very long skirts and with tapalos tightly clutched over 
their full breasts and about their plump olive cheeks, blocked 
our passage; a woman, surely eighty years old, wormed along 
on her knees; a mangy dog slunk by with a helpless yap; an 
urchin, chewing peanuts, knocked his heels on the edge of a 
latticed confession stall. Through this great unwashed that 
knows more of catechism than of soap, we elbowed, pushed, 
perspired. 

With real relief, we sank into the stalls of the carved silleria. 
These are cannonical chairs embossed with saints and female 
martyrs in high relief. Here, in the transcoreo, the church 
was much dimmer ; the Byzantine splendor of the fore part of 
the nave and the shafts of sunlight from the lantern and open 
portals were toned down to drowsy somberness. A subdued 
dazzle of rainbow colors fell on the checkerboard tiles within 
the silver and bronze grill of a tortured Saint Stephen. The 
gold-red panels on carved gray stone were softly harmonious. 

Beyond, in the chapel! dedicated to the Holy Founders of 
Religious Orders in Mexico, a wheel-window gleamed with a 
stained-glass representation of Santa Teresa. Her fiery yet 
restrained sensuousness shed a new glamor. Her full firms lips, 
which betrayed to us the tortured grandeur of her struggle to 
submit body and beauty to her creed, seemed to be saying once 
more with slightly ironical tilt: “Que es Dids muy buen pag- 
ador!”—“God is a very good paymaster.” Her supple body 
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seemed to reflect her terrible passion for those reiterated words 
of hers: “Bésame el Setior con el beso de su boca, porque mas 
vale sus pechos que el vino,” the fleshly imagery of which brings 
subtly back to mind the convalescent desires of that more vital, 
more anguish-stricken soul, Madame Bovary. 

Teresa, of all the female saints, is Mexican in spirit. Her 
mysticism, like that of Giovanni della Croce, is a glamorous, 
star-pulsing faith; and the Mexican world ever expands from 
song and color and art into mysticism and from mysticism sub- 
sides into brooding beauty and intense gray-gold passion. 
Teresa’s mysticism, her intense desire, her sensuousness, her 
vision of a world bathed in blood and fire, her drowsy luxuri- 
ousness—these things are part of the Mexican character, inlaid 
into the very soul of the people. Yet, in many respects, the 
Mexican world is primitively elemental—despite having almost 
incomprehensible variety. Mexico, even more than any other 
Latin country, has achieved the impossible, of being at one and 
the same time subtle, desperately persistent; delicate in its 
emotional and intellectual nuances, yet vigorously crude, fear- 
less, garish—be the manifestations good or evil. This duality 
in Mexican character was most vividly revealed to me by the 
pictures which the visiting worshippers had plastered upon the 
walls of the staircase leading down into the sacristy of this 
huge cathedral at Guadalupe. Every inch of those walls is 
covered with the harsh home-made paintings of miraculous sal- 
vations: here, an auto struck by a train; the occupants, who 
cried out to the Virgin of Guadalupe escape unhurt, the whole 
episode being depicted in brusque oil on a cigar-box cover: 
there, a man escaping a firing-squad in front of the Palacio 
Nacional: again, a woman surviving a Cesarian operation. 
These paintings set forth painstakingly all the gruesome details, 
yet with sweetly simple fidelity of emotion. Indeed, the real 
beauty of the Mexican world, where its more joyous pagan 
characteristics appear side by side with its mysticism and pati- 
ence, is to be found in those minute handicrafts of native com- 
munal life which are as much a part of Mexico as the trees 
and stones and interminable cactus of the fields and dry hills, 
and which still shed a colorful glamour over the life of the 
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most despicable, tattered pelado. But yet, these too would have 
been alien to Teresa’s understanding. These expressions of 
the Mexican spirit are unsophisticated, with pure lines and 
elementary colors, while the world of Teresa was complex, 
touched with the Baroque, consciously flamboyant. Teresa was 
too perfected, too refined; she is the sister of Anatole France’s 
Thais, the product of the Old World civilization, neither of 
New Spain or that part of the Orient which went into the 
making of New Spain; neither of Oriental Mexico or of 
Indian Mexico with their crude, disorderly revelations of fact. 
To Teresa the world seemed stained with sin; yet, above all, it 
was a perfected world, an ordered world, nicely tabulated, 
pigeon-holed with post-office efficiency—each human trait, each 
emotion, each sin, carefully labeled and pinned in its hierarch- 
ical place: Hell, Purgatory, and Heaven as methodically ar- 
ranged as in the Divine Comedy. Otherworldiness is her creed ; 
peace her dream; death her desideratum. But Mexico lives in 
the here and now—and its living is never mechanistic, rarely 
efficient. Mexico is ever throbbing with too much vitality, 
greedy for life, reckless of means, unable to confine its bound- 
less energies within any predetermined mould. Similarly, 
Teresa’s love of the sanguinary side of the crucifixion is the 
tempered decadence of Baudelaire and Flaubert, the mystic 
suave paradoxism and arcanic super-power vision of Novalis— 
not the Mexican’s rawness and unruly passion. Here in Guada- 
lupe, in this temple at the base of Tepeyac, the blood that drips 
over the bony Christus cries out with the same terrorizing inten- 
sity as the blood shed by the devotees of Huitzlipotchli when the 
living hearts of human offerings were torn palpitating from 
nude breasts and held up smoking to the sun-god in mighty 
invocation. Here are grotesqueness, terror, sublime frenzy, 
little of the tempered texture of the Old World which refines 
even its atavisms. Yet, at times, Mexico gives the illusion of 
refinement. This is because it has absorbed from so many cul- 
tural founts. It is a whirlpool into which has been sucked every 
sort of jetsom. For in society, in government, in industry, in 
religion, Mexico is confused, complex—but a raw bleeding 
complexity, an ulcerating complexity, as a wound infected with 
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many germs or a great organ breaking down structurally yet 
ever renewing itself. Mexico has cultural layers, layer plas- 
tered on layer, shaggily after the fashion of the feathers on the 
humming-bird shanks of the old Toltec God Quetzalcoatl ; civil- 
ization has been ground into civilization, world into world, idea 
into idea. And yet, in a sense, all this is superficial; one never 
discovers the true heart of Mexico, that pulsing center which 
has whirled this nation into one of the most tragic and bloody 
destinies recorded in history. There is something savage, un- 
tamed, perhaps untameable, at the source of Mexican life. The 
very marrow boils. And yet this has meant no suffocating of 
the aesthetic. The sense of form, color, and rythm is innate in 
the Mexican’s being; and if its expression seems to us at times 
garish, its vitality grips one the more intensely. And, para- 
doxically, subtlety is never absent. The native harshness had 
been subdued in the handicrafts; it is struggling into mature 
artistic expression in the Diego Rivera school of painting and 
the music of Ponce. And yet perhaps all which may be termed 
refinement in the Old World sense, other than dilettante aesthe- 
ticism, is found focused in Guadalupe Hidalgo. 

For Guadalupe Hidalgo is the greatest remaining center of 
the religious afflatus of the old race which swept on, slightly 
modified and softened, into the channels of Catholicism. Puebla, 
the second mecca of Mexico, a creation of the Spaniards, is 
crudely colonial, sentimentally and shoddilly medern. Cholula, 
with its star-jabbing pyramid to Quetzalcoatl, dozes in forgot- 
ten isolation. The Sanctuary of Ocotlan, beyond Tlascala, is 
hidden in a relatively inaccessible mountain-ringed valley. In- 
dian Mexico turns to Guadalupe Hidalgo; here lies the mythical 
center of all miracles, the dreamed-of-goal of every religious 
heart, the faithful guardian of noble and ignoble superstitions, 
of beggars, flies, raw sores, glory, and resurrection. 

This place inevitably had to become an important religious 
center. The Hill of Tepeyac is the nearest imposing outcrop- 
ping of hill near the capital. In the old days it overlooked 
imperial Tenochtitalan, citadel of Montezuma ; through the long 
pulsing ages it has commanded an unbroken view of the vol- 
cano-rimmed Anahuac Valley. And from time immemorial 
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men have flocked to such places to found their temples, their 
forts, and their palaces. Even in the ancient Indian days, 
Guadalupe Hidalgo was a great religious center. Near here on 
the adjacent hill of Yoaltecat, every new year in the month of 
Atlocoalco (which began on the second day of February, the 
beginning of the dry, dusty part of the year), the Aztecs sacri- 
ficed children to the Tlaloques, the gods of the rain. The sacer- 
dotes laid the victims upon the sacrificial techecatl, over which 
waved black, color-rayed banners. With razor-sharp glass 
blades they slit open the tender breasts and offered up the 
smoking hearts of the children to the gods of rain. And on 
Tepeyac hill itself, legend has it, once stood the ancient Cu, or 
temple, of Tonantzin, the protectress of the Tononqui Indians, 
on the same site that Cristobal de Aguierre subsequently 
erected the chapel La Capilla del Cerrito, which he endowed 
with a fund to annually commemorate the appearance of the 
Virgin. Tonantzin was the goddess of Earth and Corn, the 
equivalent of the Greek Ceres. Also, she was Civacoatl— 
“Woman of the Snake,” and “Our Mother.” Being a Virgin, 
she became Mary; being associated with that original and ori- 
ental and primitive religious symbol, the snake, she became 
“Eve, our mother, who was tricked by the serpent.’ Legends 
cluster about her. She dressed, as a rule, in white, with her 
hair done into two small horns on her forehead. Across back 
and shoulder she carried a cradle in which slept her divine son. 
This cradle she would leave in the tianquitle among the village 
women. Upon looking within, they would find a hard stone, 
shaped like a lance-head, which would subsequently be used to 
sacrifice the human offerings in the Cu on the summit of the 
hill. “And all this was a sign that Tonantzin had been 
among us.” 


The reason Guadalupe Hidalgo grew to be hallowed in 
men’s imaginations becomes vividly concrete as one passes 
through a twisted lane of green and pink houses and ascends 
the winding stone steps to the Hill of Tepeyac. Pausing in the 
shade of a carved stone sail set in the wall by sailors saved at 
sea by their appeal to their native Virgin, one gazes down upon 
the outspread town. Its flat, many-colored roofs are cracked, 
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eaten into by cactus and chayote vines. The rolling techo oi 
the cathedral, with its four towers, is picturesquely framed in 
false-pepper branches. Narrow streets run out in all directions. 
As one continues to ascend to the Capilla del Cerrito, the vast 
city of Mexico stretches toward the south. The huge cathedral 
on the Zocalo, the largest church on the two western continents, 
imposingly pokes above the plain. At the opposite fringe of 
the city is set the rusting dome of the unfinished Palacio Legis- 
lativo, a symbol of the shattered dreams of the great Porfirio 
Diaz. The whole sweeping panorama of the Anahuac Valley 
unfolds. To the west are the remote frosty peaks of Popoca- 
tepetl and Ixtaccihuatl, dim in the glimmering horizon haze. 
Closer at hand extends the arching shore of Lake Texcoco, its 
unruffled surface changed by divine alchemy into pure silver. 
Near the chapel is the crowded Pantedn de Tepeyac, in whose 
neat parterres the elite of the capital, for one hundred pesos, 
are laid to rest para eternidad ; and from here, too, the outlook 
through the arches is most impressive. Over flights of stone 
steps and time-stained roofs can be seen winding lanes and 
little villages tucked in the rolling hills. A crumbling Spanish 
aqueduct crawls along the sedgy shores of another lake. Its 
massive arches frame the iridescent glints of the late sun. The 
high steel towers (with their seven point insulators carrying 
heavy wires that send light and power humming to the capital) 
are hurriedly striding across the marshes, apparently trying to 
the outspread town. Its flat, many-colored roofs are cracked, 
real inhabitors are the serape-clad Indians, the burros stepping 
deliberately with a twitch of ears down shale shelvings, and the 
tinkling herds shaping and reshaping on the hillside like the 
fluid letters of some mystic prophecy of doom. 

This native life seems so patiently persistent that it is no 
wonder that the crafty bigot of the time, Bishop Zumaraga, 
found difficulty in converting the people. Ultimately he had to 
make use of the Indian faith by identifying the Virgin Mary 
with the pagan goddess Tonantzin. The excuse for the erection 
of a Christian chapel was found in the experience of a credulous 
Indian, Juan Diego. 

Juan Diego, while crossing the barren cactus-covered slope 
of Tepeyac, suddenly heard the most harmonious music. Out 
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of the hill sprang a brillant-colored arc, in the radiance of which 
appeared a lady of exquisite form and face. “Hijo mio,’ she 
said reassuringly, and informed him she was the Virgin Mary 
and that he was to tell the Bishop to build a church on the spot. 
Bishop Zumaraga, it is said, gave no credence to Juan’s ac- 
count. But when the Indian returned to Tepeyac, the Virgin 
reappeared. Juan again went to the Bishop. This time the 
prelate instructed Juan to demand of the apparition a sign of 
her divinity, and sent two spies to follow him. But as Juan ap- 
proached a small bridge, he miraculously disappeared from their 
sight, though in reality he continued upon his way. Once more 
the Virgin appeared, telling him to come back the next day. 
But his uncle being dangerously ill with cocolixtle, a native 
fever, he did not obey. Two days later, when hurrying along 
the base of the hill to secure a priest for his dying relative, a 
small fountain bubbled out at his feet, and the Virgin descended 
the hill in a flame of light. He fell upon his knees trembling. 
The Virgin reassured him, announcing that his uncle was well. 
“Ascend the hill,” she commanded, “and gather roses.” On 
the summit of the desolate place he found a beautiful garden 
riotous with flowers. After filling his tilma with roses he re- 
turned to the Virgin. She pressed the flowers to her bosom, 
then bade him take them to the Bishop. When Juan Diego 
displayed the roses, the Bishop was amazed to see painted upon 
the tilma the shimmering picture of the Virgin standing in the 
cup of the moon and surrounded by a gold and red aura—a 
young woman with breast-folded hands and inclined head, 
black hair piously parted in the middle. Her symmetrical face 
was sweet; her downcast eyes half-hidden by full soft lids. 
Around the waist was a narrow violet nelpiloni, confining a 
rose-colored, gold-flecked tunic from whose lower hem peeked 
out one gray slipper. A Nile-green cloak fell from the crown 
of her head and, catching on her left arm, hung in voluminous 
folds to the cloud-wafted cherubim at her feet. 

As a result of the enthusiasm engendered by this miracle, a 
cathedral sprang up at the foot of the hill; on the summit, the 
chapel; and where the fountain gushed forth, enclosing it has 
been constructed a most delightful symmetrical church, a perfect 
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gem of Mudéjar art, with yellow and azure tiles set about a 
circular, stucco-carved entrance with deep, star-shaped win- 
dows. The interior is less satisfying: a ceiling bubbling with 
cherubim; La Anima Pura, a pale pink youth unconcernedly 
burning in livid flames; gory images, and garish Nile-green 
Baroque altars. 

To this enclosed well come the halt and the maim and the 
blind. The sulphurous waters gurgle up near the tiled floor; 
they are drawn forth by a steel chain and a copper bucket. The 
sick drink; the syphilitic pour the precious fluid over their 
sores, letting the residue fall back into the well; the crafty fill 
numerous small bottles which they peddle in their home towns 
at extortionate prices. 

But though churches have sprung up and miracles have been 
worked, and are still being worked, which astound the credu- 
lous, the old rites of Tonantzin linger on. The twelfth of De- 
cember is the fourteenth day of the month of Atemutzli, of the 
Nahua calendar, when primitive dances were held and native 
festivities aroused joy and passion. These same dances survive 
today. They are now spontaneous, without the old pagan 
Satraps to direct them, being organized as a rule by neighbor- 
hood groups, probably once upon a time consanguinous. Some- 
times these groups consist of a handful of people, sometimes 
they include several hundred persons from black-eyed three- 
year old tots to grandmothers and great grandmothers, for as 
the Talmudic proverb has it, “The woman of sixty runs to the 
sound of music like the girl of six.” The dancers wear sandals, 
short, bright-colored tunics, embroidered blouses, and elaborate 
head-dresses of silver beads, mirrors, feathers, and popped corn 
called monochtli, which is “like a snow-white flower.” At their 
belts dangle clinking tassels of shells, miniature cooking utensils, 
magic wind-pebbles of the wind-god, Eecatl, carved obsideon, 
bits of claw-like jade. Music is provided by one-stringed vio- 
lins and teponastles—aueer drums. Special caricature actors 
clog in the center of a large ring. These wear odd headdresses 
and skins of animals: possums, bears, leopards, lions, coyotes— 
perhaps a remnant of village totemism. A sort of black-face 
monkey, called a huehué, scurries around tripping up the danc- 
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ers, swishing a lash at stray curs and leavening the solemnity 
of the affair, somewhat after the fashion of the marshallih at 
medieval Jewish weddings. The onlookers laugh uproariously, 
but the dancers obviously try not to be amused; when they fail, 
they, ioo, feel the huehué’s lash. Hour after hour these dances 
continue—slow, solemn, a round of melancholy, unmelodious 
rythm. 

Here in Guadelupe are all the greatest popular venerations. 
Every child knows the story of how, when a copy of the paint- 
ing of the Virgin of Guadalupe Hidalgo was shown to Benedict 
XIV., he exclaimed, “Non fecit Taliter omni nation”—“This 
was granted to no other people.” For the Virgin of Guadalupe 
is the Joan of Arc of Mexico. Her image blazed on the ban- 
ners of the patriot-priest Hidalgo; she led the armies of inde- 
pendence to victory. The Spaniards, to counter her influence, 
chose as their patroness the Virgen de los Remedios, and so 
the battle of independence became also a battle of faiths. In 
old Europe two villages frequently battle over their saints and 
patrons, even to bloody death—as D’Annunzio tells in his Tales 
of Pescara, and Blasco Ibafiez in his Blood and Sand, of the con- 
flict in the streets of Seville. But in Mexico, superstition and 
benighted bitterness were lifted to imperial dimensions. Today, 
as a result, the Virgin of Guadalupe is the heroine of Mexico, 
more popular than the independence leaders Hidalgo and More- 
los. And so Guadalupe Hidalgo, the ancient Quatitlapan of the 
Aztecs, is to Mexico what Lourdes is to France or Loreta is to 
Italy. It is to modern Mexico what the great Choluli. with its 
four hundred flaming pyramids looming over the Pueb.a plains, 
was to the early Toltecs. It is the Mexican Toledo, for in 
Guadalupe Hidalgo every religion and every culture that has 
reached the upland plateau has left its trace. Here passed the 
Toltecs, and the Chichimecas, and the Tlascalans, and the Aztecs 
proper. Here the Spaniards fought the Tepeyaqueses to secure 
their communications with Vera Cruz; here Sandoval, the 
doughty lieutenant of Cortez, cut off the rear of the Aztecs dur- 
ing the second attack on Tenotchitlan. In Guadalupe Hidalgo 
was signed the treaty of peace that gave to the United States 
half of old Mexico; and here the French intrenched themselves 
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during the meteoric career of Maximilian. In later days Guad- 
alupe Hidalgo was the seat of ecclesiastical intrigue. As in the 
days when Cardinal Cisneros of Toledo arrogantly defied the 
Spanish state and crown and saw his commands whirled over 
the land, so at times in Mexico’s history, the Prelate of Guada- 
lupe turned the scales of native history and worked his insolent 
will upon a nation. Guadalupe is the second capital, the religi- 
ous capital of the country. Today, when Mexico is seething 
with modernism, with revolutionary restlessness among the pro- 
letariat and peasants, and the Palacio Nacional is the scene of 
shifting military and popular control, Guadalupe Hidalgo, but 
a few miles distant, remains primitive, unchanged, the stubborn 
center of a stirring Indian life and a politically discredited re- 
ligion, the center of an invisible empire. Juarez broke the 
power of the Church by wrenching away its mortmaine estates ; 
the recent revolution completed the process; but the invisible 
theocratic government still persists, and still focuses in Guada- 
lupe. The Indian religious tide, struggling into a new integrated 
life, still swirls in Catholic channels, still swirls about the base 
of the Tepeyac hill, about the site of the ancient Cu of Ton- 
antzin. The stream of people is not so great, the worshippers 
not so credulous, the churches not so clean or so meticulously 
preserved. The robes of the neophytes and priests are frayed 
and spotted; their faces weary and cynical. But in the eager 
eyes of the gay holiday-goers still shines the love of the bizarre, 
of rite, of pomp, of splendor—the heritage of Latin and Aztec; 
the priests in robes of tawdry gold perform high mass according 
to the ritual of Rome, but the populace weaves on to the edge 
of the religious ceremony its own paint memories. In the com- 
mon heart still abides a child-like passionate faith in miracles 
and phenomenal cures; and so, around the base of Tepeyac in 
the dreamy, glad little village of Guadalupe, the spirits of air 
and earth and water and fire are still strangely potent. Here 
El Gran Pescador, as Santa Teresa was wont to say, still dips 
His hook and line inte the vast pool of superstition and faith 
and fanaticism, and His catches are wondrous to behold. 

True, the life of the town flows quietly beneath the wide- 
spreading oaks and poplars. Ice cream venders, carrying their 
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freezers on their heads, call in musical crescendo; tin-type men 
in the dilapidated plaza take pictures of Indian women from 
Tehuantepec, from Guerrero, from Nayarit, gayly dressed in 
embroidered huwipiles and golden necklaces. Bright incidents, 
these, that accentuate the leisurely dreaming of the place. 

But once a year Guadalupe Hidalgo becomes boistrously 
choked with pilgrims. They come bringing their babies, their 
blankets, their cooking utensils. In every angle and alley they 
squat down and set up their tin brazeros. Over charcoal fires 
they cook brick-colored stews, zipping hot with chillie, brown 
beans, and tomato-flavored rice, and they pat moist cornmeal of 
the most venomous greenish hue, into thin crisp tortillas. When 
they have eaten, they crowd along the streets and slanting paths 
into the chapel, the Pantheon, the red-and-white gambling tents, 
the festooned pulque shops. They elbow before the tissue-paper 
decorated refreshment stands, guzzling down drinks made from 
a dozen mysterious tropic fruits; they crush in front of the 
puestos that bulge with nicknacks and curios. Once a year rag- 
tail and caballero, harlot and housewife, thief and honest man, 
swirl through the iron grill of the atrium, into the cathedral, 
around the slipper stones of the holy well, beneath the horse- 
shoe facade of the Capilla del Cerrito. Poor and rich, they are 
holy and hilarious. Awe and jest clash in a dozen dialects— 
for this is Mexico’s greatest fiesta. Guadalupe is still the hub 
of the Mexican religious wheel. Guadalupe is the religious 
capital of Mexico. 








The Romance of American Expansion* 
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The history of the American frontier is the story of the 
transition of the country from a trackless wilderness inhabited 
by wild beasts and wild men to the thriving, pulsating America 
we know today. It is the epic of the hunter and the trapper, 
the explorer and the settler, the soldier and the miner. And 
now in our own day the legatee of all this tale and reality of 
heroism and glory, shot through in places with duplicity and 
shame, is the Twentieth Century American of the city and the 
auto, of the aeroplane and the radio. Little does he know what 
of blood and sacrifice went into this frontier that he might live 
and enjoy the comforts and the advantages of the present-day 
highly organized and pulsating industrial age. Sometimes it 
would seem he little cares or understands. And yet when occa- 
sion demands or seems to demand, this Twentieth Century 
American can forget his materialism and go forth to do battle to 
make the world safe for democracy in the same spirit and 
with the same energy and enthusiasm as did his fathers before 
him. 

The prospect which greeted the expectant colonist and set- 
tler when he landed from his native home was not an alluring 
one. Pathless wilderness trod only by the savage Indian and 
by the beasts of the forest confronted him. As time passed, 
however, these intrepid men and women pushed inland until in 
1763, the date of the beginning of our story, the coast line had 
been dotted with thriving communities and the line of settle- 
ment had been pushed into the wilderness to the crest of the 
Appalachians. Isolated groups had moved on as trappers and 
hunters to the Forks of the Ohio, to the headwaters of the 
Cumberland, to the hill districts in Virginia and the Carolinas, 
and were on the verge of penetrating into Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee. The frontier had assumed an entity; it had become a 
reality. In another twenty years it was to become the conscious 
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agent of a new sort of imperial expansion. The American 
Revolution gave it legitimacy and it gave to America a new 
meaning. Of all the frontier struggles that were to come the 
first and greatest was that in which the overseas frontier of 
Britain carried to its logical completion the development of 
local self-governing institutions. 

The American frontier was a line, a region, or a process, 
according to the context in which the word is used. As a pro- 
cess its most significant meaning is found. A universal com- 
mon task imposed its standardizing influence upon all the people 
who came within its reach. Everywhere on the frontier civil- 
ization was being manufactured out of raw material and per- 
sonnel. Few came except to make homes for themselves and 
to improve their own chances and those of their children. The 
typical life of the frontier was the hard and uninteresting one 
of conquering nature, beating back the savage, clearing the field 
for cultivation, and building a home. The immediate family 
needs came first, then came the group—the school, the church, 
local government, and statehood—and the crafts of industrial 
supply followed the more primitive ones of agriculture. The 
American frontiersman had to erect, in the course of a life-time, 
all of the institutions of private and public life that he desired. 
Conditions of life and action shaped the course of the immediate 
growth of his institutions and left habits of thought or anti- 
pathies that have moulded public opinion and given direction 
and meaning to national government. 

The original settlers were people whose European back- 
ground of experience left them convinced of the importance of 
land ownership. Of land there was an abundance. Land own- 
ership, with only the shadowy title of Indian ownership stand- 
ing as a barrier, was the ultimate aim of the frontiersman. No 
disturbance has ever succeeded in diverting his attention from 
this goal. The landless man and the landless state were in the 
spell of such opportunity ; their common bond operated to hold 
the tottering Union upright while it was learning to walk. The 
frontier process and its consequences as predicted on this de- 
sire and accessibility gave the special meaning to American life. 
It was the common property in the public domain that prevented 
the abandonment of the Articles of Confederation before the 
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people had learned the lessons of the “more perfect union.” 
The first critical period in American history was ended when 
the states held together long enough to frame the Constitution 
and enter upon this “more perfect union.” 

The American frontier, developed on the reverse precedent 
of isolation, was not founded upon an antecedent theory of 
imperial or domestic growth, but emerged, rather, with a form 
largely predicated on and dictated by the status of its land, by 
the life that the early settler could not avoid living on that land, 
and by the inheritance of ideas that these settlers possessed. 
The legal basis for this new society was the English common law 
and always there was a written charter of government. Its 
foreign experience and previous association and environment, 
which were largely English, so completely envisaged and domi- 
nated the new frontier that its society and institutions were 
plainly the result of the old habits of thought and action modi- 
fied by the new environment, experience, and necessities. The 
very isolation that at times became so nearly unendurable and 
oppressive bred those characteristic frontier qualities of self- 
confidence, equality, and distrust of the absentee that have col- 
ored action and reaction in our social and economic life even 
until the present day. 

As Dr. Paxson says: “The life of the average frontier 
settler provides the details that make up the picture of the 
whole; the experience of those that were successful built up 
the mental attitude.” Success generated and heightened the 
self-confidence of western thought operating against a back- 
ground of equality. It was an equality of fact rather than of 
theory. “In few communities have wealth, station in life, edu- 
cation, or refined taste brought less immediate profit to the 
possessor than on the frontier. Social and economic conditions 
bore down as heavily on the rich as on the poor. There was 
small opportunity to spend money accumulated or time for 
social and intellectual enjoyment. There was grinding labor 
for all who made life go.” The normal frontier trend against 
authority and absenteeism and toward personal liberty re- 
mained after the Constitution became effective and provided 
the materials out of which to build up parties and to carry on 
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the struggle for national control. Political theory gives us one 
side of the frontier, but only one. The other must be sought 
in party practices. 

By 1800 a new party of the frontier West, inspired by its 
equalitarian environment, had gained enough momentum to 
break down the party that had had its genesis in the American 
Revolution. It was skillfully led by Thomas Jefferson, a states- 
man of political genius, whose view of democracy was derived 
from a philosophical reflection nurtured in the school of the 
French Revolution. His theories of liberty brought him into 
close alignment with the increasing number of frontiersmen 
“to whom equality was an observed condition of life and who 
were somewhat fearful that others should be allowed to rise 
above it.” 

Jefferson’s term of office was, in fact, an interlude in the 
reign of the so-called Virginia dynasty that approached a close 
with the younger Adams and was brought to a dramatic end 
with the accession of Andrew Jackson, the living personification 
of the frontier spirit, ideals, and aspirations. “Jefferson re- 
volted at government itself while Jackson only abhorred gov- 
ernment by those whom he believed to be unfaithful and aristo- 
cratic.” Jefferson’s prompt purchase of Louisiana, the military 
events of the first ten or twelve years of the last century, 
which cleared the way for migration and settlement, the stabil- 
izing of boundaries by diplomacy,—all acting together gradually 
lessened the separatist tendencies as the century advanced. In 
Jefferson’s time the Burr Conspiracy collapsed ; the secessionist 
western spirit was dying, though by no means dead. The flame 
of national zeal was unlighted in 1803 and a few years later 
was only beginning to burn. The war with England in 1812 
fanned it into a blaze that was to increase in intensity with the 
passing years, until a century later it was to become a raging 
conflagration. 

The annual class of young people seeking work is common 
to society; the magnetic call of the unlimited supply of free 
western lands is the peculiar American note. Boundless oppor- 
tunity lay concealed beneath the stumps and sod of the frontier 
farms and it needed only the industrial depression of the em- 
bargo days to turn the vision and the steps of the younger 
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generation to these waiting western lands. Other provocatives 
of this second wave of western migration were the wars in the 
northwest territory, the various intrigues in the southwest, and 
the coming of settlers from the war-torn Europe of post- 
Napoleonic days. The preceding wave had reached its crest 
about the date of Jefferson’s second inauguration. “The Great 
Migration” began to assume reality some ten years later. In 
the years that followed the New West commenced to take shape 
and to become a potent factor in the budding national life and 
politics. The tendency of this new and enlarging empire to 
separation from the east was counterbalanced by the fact of its 
being peopled from the older communities with like language, 
manners, customs, interests and ties. 

The generation of the American Revolution was gone. In 
the next thirty-five years, from 1815 to 1850, four men—An- 
drew Jackson, John C. Calhoun, Henry Clay, and Daniel Web- 
ster—each representing a different section, each representing 
differing economic, political, and social ideas, dominated Ameri- 
can life. In these years the West took form and acquired polit- 
ical power and at nearly every step in national development, “‘de- 
cision was made on some point presented out of the experience 
or based upon the insistence of the region commonly called the 
west.” It was a land of free men and free labor, it required 
adequate means of transportation and communication, it re- 
quired schools, it acquired an antipathy to and a fear of finan- 
cial institutions of whatever character. 

It was the western demand that precipitated the debate over 
internal improvements and the United States Bank and brought 
about the evolution of Clay’s American System against a back- 
ground of western necessity. With only land and debts ac- 
quired in the westward movement there could be no hope ahead 
unless the products of this land could be marketed. An early 
realization of this caused the western determination to control 
the navigation of the Mississippi river. But for interior means 
of communication reliance upon a general federal government 
was the only hope, as there were no local means to build them. 
Madison and Monroe did not look with favor on such federal 
activities and offered a conscientious and unchanging opposition 
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to internal improvements. The so-called “era of good feeling” 
was not one of unanimity, but rather one of “unripened interests 
and unseasoned leaders.” 

In the years from 1819 to 1825, the West, like the whole 
United States, “was crying for a leader who could sense its 
needs and translate them into phrases that every voter could 
understand.” There was an economic situation that called for 
correction ; there was a burden of debt that lay heavily on the 
typical border citizen; there was the need of a market for the 
farmer’s surplus ; there, too, was the land surplus. Henry Clay, 
a political product of the West, all but fulfilled the requirements 
of the leaders who would bring the West out of the labyrinth of 
its social and economic difficulties. His System triumphed, but 
the man himself never quite achieved his ambition. “Clay’s 
program was of the intellect, but the West was more keenly 
conscious of its heart.” Andrew Jackson, also a political prod- 
uct of the frontier, embodied in his own life that “resonant 
democracy” which typified the West. His acts and demeanor 
and methods paralleled the “broad, glowing, evangelistic utter- 
ances of the revival leaders’? rather than the more dignified 
Calvinistic conduct of Clay and his associates. Put forward in 
1824, Jackson and his supporters thought themselves beaten by 
the alliance of the Puritan and the Blackleg. Four years later 
success was attained and we have that unique period in Amezi- 
can history—Jacksonian Democracy. The frontier came to its 
own with Andrew Jackson in the White House. 

The attempt of the East to hold the West and to make its 
control permanent and effective passed into its second phase 
during this period of Jacksonian Democracy and internal im- 
provements. The earlier phase of this contest was political, the 
later economic. All over the world economic rather than polit- 
ical considerations were coming to determine national and state 
alignments. Free lands conditioned the West; industry and the 
tariff conditioned the East; the cotton gin and slave labor con- 
ditioned the South. As opposed to the sectional and separatist 
conditions, there was the nationalizing influence growing out of 
and dependent upon the development of the means of quick and 
effective communication in the form of hard roads, the stea:n- 
boat, the railroad, together with the fast mail, the telegraph, and 
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the increasing and wider circulation of the newspaper. But the 
alignment of the West with the East or with the South con- 
tinued to remain uncertain for another generation and not until 
both North and South called upon it in the tragic secession 
winter of 1860-61 was it ready with an answer. 

In the South there was likewise a frontier movement that, 
for a time, paralleled the migration farther North. In the first 
years of the last century “leading Southerners still believed 
in emancipation and belonged to anti-slavery societies.” Many 
of the children of the states in the lower South joined the west- 
ward trek going across the Ohio into southern Illinois and 
southern Indiana and on to the westward. These migrants 
soon learned to live without slavery. But for those who re- 
mained to move westward through the Gulf States, cotton 
seemed to be the only profitable crop and because of the con- 
ditions of its culture and harvest slavery persisted and as time 
passed became institutional rather than convenient. The con- 
sequence of owning a successful cotton plantation was slavery 
to the slave system. Profits were turned back into slaves and 
yet more slaves, but such property had hardly any mobility. 
Cotton culture, as practiced, was soil exhausting and required 
constant accretions of virgin lands, with the resultant slow 
westward movement of planter, slaves, and what there was of 
equipment. 

In the ante-bellum history of the nation there are three dis- 
tinct phases, both North and South, but leading each section in 
different directions. In the earliest phase the frontier is the 
frontier wherever found. Here the typical occupation was that 
of home-builder. In the second phase differentiation began. In 
the northern border communities, the first children married and 
moved on westward to repeat the frontier process. But in the 
South, the cotton planter, ineffective as a pioneer, spread out, 
as a planter, uneconomically increasing his land holdings and 
slaves and replacing the whites, who either withdrew to less 
fruitful ground or moved northwestward to join the stream of 
settlers moving from the Atlantic seaboard communities. “The 
period in which the North was becoming solvent and self-sup- 
porting was one in which the South was being robbed of its 
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white population and despoiled of its fertility.” The third 
phase, for the plantation region, was one of decline, whereas, 
farther North the population doubled again and more than 
doubled in wealth. In the South the planter, leaving behind 
impoverished land and a collapsed community, migrated, slaves, 
retainers and all, to a fresh plantation “bought with part of the 
profits of the old.” In the North the last remaining land found 
an owner who was also a producer. 


“The expanding frontier gave the background to the slavery 
controversy.” Every year after 1815, the South became more 
subject to the political leadership of the cotton planter. As it 
became more dominated by slavery and cotton, it crystallized 
against a protective tariff. There were no local manufacturers 
to be protected and no local mili hands whose occupations de- 
pended upon a successful competition with European makers. 
It was the condition growing out of this situation and of the 
attitude of the West toward internal improvements that first 
emphasized the solidarity of the South and secured the align- 
ment that continued almost until the present. Dr. Paxson 
thinks that before 1860 “slave labor, as the basis for an indus- 
trial system, had spent its force—but the momentum of the 
machine . . . was sufficient to propel the South into the 
disastrous attempt to secede in order to safeguard” this peculiar 
institution. 

The annexation of Texas marked the western limit of the 
frontier movement in the South, and it now has been proved 
sufficiently that this acquisition was not the result of a con- 
spiracy to extend the cotton kingdom and slavery, but rather 
was “a normal fragment of the Jacksonian migration” which 
for the moment had ceased farther North with the panic period 
of 1837. Texas in the South and Wisconsin in the North were 
correlative movements depending from the same cause and 


equally resulting from the westward movement of expansion 
and settlement. 


“The rage for emigration and speculation and the high prices 
based upon an abundance of paper money, grew in intensity 
during the Jacksonian migration, producing an unbalanced eco- 
nomic life that could have no other end than financial collapse 
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and general bankruptcy.” In this period the peculiar social 
conditions of the frontier generated the movements for temper- 
ance and abolitionism. The former moved along at a trickle 
until it was finally absent-mindedly legislated into reality during 
the period of World War enthusiasm. The latter took on new 
meaning in the years following the war with Mexico and it, too, 
became a reality in the years following the overthrow of the 
edifice of secession. In this period of the ’thirties and ’forties, 
however, the South in general was for both slavery and expan- 
sion; the West was for expansion and not greatly concerned 
over slavery; the East had a strong minority opposed to both 
slavery and expansion. In the battle of the sections that was to 
follow during the next twenty years, “Marshall provided the 
constitutional ideas and Webster popularized them.” Always, 
however, there has been sectionalism in the United States—the 
ancient rivalry of the tidewater against the frontier West or 
the struggle shaped by slave labor and the plantation or, as at 
present, the array of the agricultural West and South against 
the industrial East. 


On the frontier of the ‘forties the transition began that 
was to change the United States from its agrarian simplicity to 
urban industrial complexity. In 1854 the first land office in the 
Indian country was opened. The double forces of slavery 
propaganda and railroad extension had met to bring about the 
repeal of the Missouri Compromise and to force the unwilling 
frontier of the farmers to encroach upon the old Indian frontier. 
The Compromise of 1850 had saved the day for the Union by 
postponing secession until it came too late to succeed. With de- 
structive consequences out of all proportion to expectations, the 
Kansas-Nebraska act of the middle period of the ’fifties assured 
the alignment of the frontier and agricultural West with the 
industrial East and doomed slavery to extinction. 

The key to the nationality galvanized into being by the drum- 
beats of the ’sixties is to be found not so much in the common 
aversion of the East and West to slavery as an economic and 
social evil to be curbed or eradicated, but rather in the increas- 
ing unity brought about by the building of railroads and the 
development of the telegraph, by the multiplication of terri- 
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tories preparing or about ready for statehood, by the approach- 
ing unity on land grant policies and by the complications thus 
created. “The Middle West and the Far West were the political 
creatures of the United States and looxed to the nation for 
coérdination and support.” The mining camps demanded roads, 
railroads, and postoffices without reference to war and the mere 
fact of their existence implied a necessary enlargement of the 
activities of the national government. This condition precedent 
has expanded and it has been vitalized by fulfillment until in 
these days government is looked to as the common denominator 
for the alleviation of all social, economic, and political ills. 

It is because the statesmen of the old South failed to appre- 
ciate the fact of and the reason for the tendency toward unity 
on the part of the industrial East and the agricultural West, 
that when they elected to cast down the guage of war they 
found themselves alone and with little sympathy. They thought 
that the West, deprived of the use of the Mississippi as an outlet 
for its products, would turn southwards to the power that con- 
trolled this outlet. Twenty years earlier this conceivably might 
have been the case, but in the ’sixties, when the West saw traffic 
closed on the Mississippi, it found an outlet ready prepared in 
the shape of the trunk line railroads to the East. No induce- 
ment has since been evolved to divert interior commerce from 
these eastbound trunk lines to which the South drove it, or to 
restore the Mississippi to its ancient prestige. 

The greatest influences affecting the frontier in the begin- 
ning of this final stage were the development of agricultural 
machinery, the building of the railroads westward across the 
Mississippi, and the Homestead and Morrill Land Grant acts 
of 1862. The Civil War made possible all but the first by re- 
moving the opposition to their consummation, a consummation 
that would have been achieved in any event before many years 
because of the natural play of social and economic forces. The 
sectional conflict occurred at the only time in American history 
that it was practicable for there to be such a struggle. In the 
period following the Mexican War the South came to see the 
handwriting on the wall. The agitation following the com- 
promise of 1850 and the Kansas-Nebraska acts galvanized the 
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North into unity and action and brought about coalition under 
the standard of the newly created Republican party. By the 
decade of the ’seventies the process of unification of East and 
West would have proceeded so far, due to the social and eco- 
nomic effects of the develpoment of the means of communica- 
tion, that the evident suicide of secession would have been 
apparent to even the most belligerent Southern fire-eater. 
The frontier movement of the ’thirties and ‘forties was a 
Mississippi Valiey movement. The panic of 1857 brought to a 
definite close the secondary movements following the end of the 
Jacksonian migration. After 1857 the advance was not from a 
new frontier into a newer, but rather from and through those 
western communities that had already lost much of the rawness 
of frontier beginnings and that were taking on an aspect of set- 
tled prosperity. The Great American Desert, inhabited only by 
Indians, presented an apparent effective barrier to further im- 
mediate westward advance. The movement of the forty-niners 
to California was not a frontier movement. The rush of the 
fifty-miners into the mineral empire of Colorado, Montana and 
Idaho was not a frontier movement. The mineral hunters took 
slowly to agriculture. In this period the frontier movement be- 
yond the Missouri begins and a new period of national develop- 
ment opens. The map told a new story and the new conditions 
brought into American politics by the influence of the dispersed 
settlements of the miners were affecting the course both of eco- 
nomic development and political balance. The spectre of a war 
between the North and the West on the one hand and the South 
on the other hand had become a reality and the Washington 
government made what use it could of the changing Far West. 
The plains were searched for new communities that might be 
susceptible of development into states with Union sentiments 
and before the decade of the sixties was passed three new com- 
monwealths had been added to the northern alliance. The ex- 
ploration of the mineral empire and the creation of the mountain 
territories were natural consequences of the extension of the 
frontier of the miners beyond that of the farmers. But after 
1862 the history of the American frontier was in its final stages. 
The new processes started after the panic of 1857 could have 
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only one outcome—the disappearance of all the open frontier 
and the creation oi a final group of states. 

The advancing frontier ruthlessly pushed the Indians back. 
It had become impossible to treat them as separate independent 
tribes without doing violence to the facts of their life or to the 
reasonable demands of civilization for the use of the lands over 
which they hunted. West of the Indian frontier of the ‘thirties 
and ’forties the land was not considered habitable by white men, 
but as pressure from the East increased and as more was 
learned of the Far West, the frontier moved on, pushing the 
Indians before it. Finally their very presence became a source 
of irritation and means were sought for their complete removal, 
at least from the lands desired by the settlers. “There could 
not be an Indian civilization maintained in its original form by 
legislative enactment of the white race. If the Indian could 
not put his land to use, some one else would. In the process 
of experience by which this fact was learned the Indian tribes 
declined in civilization and took on the worst attributes of the 
stronger race.” The benevolent theorist of the East came face 
to face with the frontiersmen who were in daily contact with 
the tribes and who were realists in life, and saw the Indian as 
an incumbrance upon the earth. Only an absolute despotism 
could have saved the Indians from the fate that befell them. 
Such a government did not exist. Before the end of the cen- 
tury the problem had lost its larger meaning and the Indians 
had come to be one of the lesser difficulties in the road to 
Americanization. 

The last phase of the history of the American frontier runs 
from the completion of the Union Pacific in 1867 until the 
frontier disappeared twenty-five years later. It was delayed 
ten years in its departure by the panic of 1873. From being a 
follower as in Jacksonian days, the frontiersman had become a 
leader, the maker of his own destiny. Many of the most im- 
portant facts of our present-day national development are of 
frontier conception, resulting from real or fancied necessity. 
The radical frontier idea of yesterday is often the commonly 
accepted reality of today. 
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There have been three picturesque features resulting from 
the contemporary necessities of the frontier. First was the set- 
ting aside of the Indian country as conceived by Monroe and 
Calhoun and executed in the years from 1825 to 1841. This 
was destroyed as the natural consequence of the development 
of the Pacific coast. The second was the overland mail service, 
the life of which was terminated by the railroad movement. 
The third episode, induced and destroyed by the railroads them- 
selves, was that of the cow country, resulting from discovery 
of the fact that beef cattle could be bred and fattened on the 
plains. 

The cow town of the late ’seventies took the place held a little 
earlier by the railroad terminal camps and by the mining camps 
of the early ’sixties. It was the most lawless place known where 
men fought, drank, and gambled unconcerned with the orderly 
progress of society. By 1885 the rapid settlement of the plains 
had thrust the open range into western Kansas and narrowed 
its extent. Before long the cow country had become only a 
memory. It was a phenomenon of the last American frontier. 
It disappeared as suddenly as it came. 

In its final phases the frontier became a means of securing 
votes by admission to statehood of communities hardly organ- 
ized. Though the admission of New Mexico and Arizona was 
delayed five years longer, with the admission of Oklahoma in 
1907, the political liquidation of the frontier was completed. 
As a factor in American life it had, however, ceased to exist 
fifteen years earlier. With it had been removed that special 
influence that has made American history unique. The first 
century of American independence was dominated by the influ- 
ence of the frontier; its second seems likely to be shaped by 
industry and the pressure of the outside world. Though the 
United States has extended its frontier into Pacific and Gulf 
waters, the spirit of expansion from a sense of adventure, of 
seeking the unknown ceased at the Pacific coast line and on the 
banks of the Rio Grande, from these points taking on a new 
form of conquest that awaits future destiny for its ultimate 
fulfillment. 
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Several months before the Articles of Confederation were 
adopted it had been recognized that they were inadequate. The 
crisis came at the close of 1780. Congress found itself helpless ; 
its credit almost gone, and its demands on the states for money 
availed little. The army showed signs of mutiny, from lack of 
pay, provisions and clothing. Something had to be done to 
save the cause of the Americans; so it is little surprising to find 
proposals to amend the Articles by such men as Washington and 
Hamilton who were engaged in the military service of their 
country. There were many proposals for amendments both 
from within Congress and by individuals. There was a general 
feeling of dissatisfaction with existing conditions everywhere. 


I 


As early as September 3, 1780, Alexander Hamilton pro- 
posed the calling of a general convention of all the states to 
give Congress adequate powers to meet the public exigencies.’ 
The delegates to the convention should be vested with plenipo- 
tentiary powers to conclude finally upon a general confeder- 
ation. They should come possessed of proper sentiments, as 
well as proper authority, to give efficacy to the meeting. “Their 
commission should include a right of vesting Congress with the 
whole or a proportion of the unoccupied lands, to be employed 
for the purpose of raising a revenue, reserving the jurisdiction 
to the states by whom they are granted.” 

“The Confederation, . . .,” said Hamilton, “should give 
Congress a complete sovereignty; except as to that part of 
internal police which relates to the rights of property and life 
among individuals, and to raising money by internal taxes. It 
~® A continuation of subject-matter in the preceding issue of this periddical. 


—Editor. 
2 Atherton, Gertrude, A Few of Hamilton’s Letters, p. 90. Hamilton to Duane. 
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is necessary that everything belonging to this should be regu- 
lated by the state legislatures. Congress should have complete 
sovereignty in all that relates to war, peace, trade, finance, and 
to the management of foreign affairs,” making alliances both 
offensive and defensive.” 

Hamilton also proposed that Congress should be given suf- 
ficient powers to provide for certain perpetual revenues, namely, 
a land tax, a poll tax, and duties on trade and unlocated lands. 
It is surprising, however, that Hamilton proposed that “what 
additional supplies were necessary should be occasionally de- 
manded of the states, in the present mode of quotas.” 

The army was in such a sad plight that even Washington 
wrote, “If we mean to continue our struggle, we must do it 
upon an entirely new plan.” Ample powers must be lodged in 
Congress, as the head of the Federal Union, adequate to all the 
purposes of war.’ 

The inability of the Confederation to raise an adequate rev- 
enue was recognized by the friends of the national government 
as a dangerous symptom of political dissolution ; therefore, New 
York and the four New England states sent delegates to a con- 
vention which met at Hartford, in 17804 to consider remedies 
for the public evils. The convention reported: “Our embar- 
rassment arises from the defect in the present government of 
the United States. All governments suppose the power of co- 
ercion; this power, however, never did exist in the general 
government of the continent or has never been exercised. Under 
these circumstances the resources and forces of the government 
can never be properly united and drawn forth. The states, 
while endeavoring to retain too much of their independence, 
may finally lose the whole. By the expulsion of the enemy, 
we may be emancipated from the tyranny of Great Britain. We 
shall, however, be without a slight hope of peace and freedom 
unless we are properly cemented among our own people.’’® 
~~ 3 Tbid, 92-93. About one-fifth of this letter also dealt with the necessity of 
the establishment of a national bank. Hamilton also proposed that Congress 
should instantly appoint the following officers of state: A Secretary for Foreign 


Affairs, a President of War, a President of Marine; a Financier; a President of 
Trade or Board of Trade. 

3 Ford, (ed.) Writings of Washington, IX, 13. 

«The Hartford Convention had assembled largely in response to a call issued 
by a convention for the New England states at Boston in the preceding August, 
which recommended that adequate powers be granted to Congress, and the creation 
® Thorpe, Constitutional Hist. of U. S., I, 248-249. 
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A copy of this report was sent to Congress, to Washington, 
and to every legislature, but it seems to have had very little if . 
any effect on public opinion. In a general way Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey approved the sentiment, but no state had yet 
been convinced that it was of paramount importance to clothe 
Congress with sufficient power to establish a strong national 
government. 

By March, 1781, public credit had almost vanished. There- 
fore, Congress proposed that the states should surrender to it 
the sole right to issue bills of credit. This signified that Con- 
gress should thereafter legislate on the credit of the states, but 
the proposition was rejected. As early as February 3, 1781, 
before the Articles had been ratified, Witherspoon of New Jer- 
sey introduced a resolution saying “that it was indispensably 
necessary” that Congress should possess adequate power to 
superintend “the commercial regulations of every state,’ and 
to levy duties on all imported articles, with the consent of nine 
states.?7 Congress, on the same day, asked for a grant of addi- 
tional power to levy a duty of five per cent ad valorem upon all 
goods imported into the United States, the revenue of which 
was to be applied to the discharge of the principal and interests 
on debts “contracted . . . for supporting the present 
war.”8 Twelve states agreed, but Rhode Island hesitated to 
ratify and finally rejected the measure in November, 1782. 

On March 16, 1781, Madison, of Virginia, desired that 
the central government be invested with certain coercive powers. 
He urged that the thirteenth article be so amended as to fully 
authorize Congress to employ the force of the United States, 
by land and sea, to compel the states to fulfill their federal ob- 
ligations ; and, particularly, to be able to prevent a disobedient 
state from carrying on trade and intercourse with any of the 
United States, and also with any foreign state, “until full com- 
pensation or compliance be obtained with respect to all requi- 
sitions made by the United States in Congress assembled, in 
pursuance of the Articles of Confederation.”® This resolution 


* Journals of Congress, XIX, 225. 
' Ibid, 110. 


8 Ibid., 112. For Hamilton’s reply to the refusal of Rhode Island, see Journa!s 
of Congress, XXIII, 798-809. 


* Gilpin (ed.) Madison Papers, I, 88-90. 
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was referred to a committee on May 2, and the committee re- 
ported July 20. In compliance with its recommendation, a new 
committee was appointed, which, on August 22, recommended 
that Congress be empowered to lay embargoes in time of war 
without limitation, to impress into the service of the United 
States during war, to appoint the collectors of the taxes, to 
direct the mode of accounting for taxes imposed according to 
the requisitions of Congress, to admit new states, to establish 
consular power without reference to the states, to punish a 
state that withholds its quota of money or men, and to vary the 
rule of suffrage in Congress.1° 

Robert Morris, in 1782, wrote a letter to the governors of 
the various states in which he urged that Congress be adequately 
empowered to levy a specific tax on land, measured by the one 
hundred acres without regard to value, and he attempted at 
length to show what a light and equitable tax this would be. 
When the same matter came up in Congress, Williamson and 
Blount of North Carolina opposed the measure because they 
thought such a tax was “insufferably unequal.” The vast tracts 
of sandy, barren land in that state could never be measured with 
the same criterion as the almost invariably fertile lands in some 
of the middle and northern states; therefore the federal tax 
was looked upon as highly oppressive to a state which had num- 
erous acres of land that could thus be taxed." 

On March 20, 1783, Hamilton proposed that Congress be 
given power to lay an import duty of five per cent ad valorem 
upon all goods, wares, merchandises of foreign growth and 
manufacture, “except arms, ammunition, clothing, and other 
articles imported on account of the United States, or any of 
them, and except wood-cards, cotton cards, and wire for mak- 
ing them . . .”; that a five per cent ad valorem be placed 
on all prizes and prize goods condemned in the admiralty 
courts ; that a land tax, at the rate of a nineteenth of a dollar 
for every one hundred acres of located and surveyed lands, a 
house tax at the general rate of half a dollar for each dwelling 
house (cottages excepted), and a certain fee on rented houses 


» Journal of Congress, XXI, 895. 
2% Sioussat, St. G. L., “N. C. Cession,” Miss. Valley Hist. Rev., II, 45. 
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also be levied. The col'ectors of these funds must be inhabi- 
tants of each state respectively in which they reside, but Con- 
gress should nominate and the states should approve and 
appoint them, but they should be held accountable to and remov- 
able by Congress. If any nomination should fail to be ap- 
proved or rejected at the next meeting of the legislature after 
the nomination was made, the person or persons so nominated 
should be deemed duly appointed. The duties on imposts were 
to pass to the general benefit of the United States, but the 
revenue on the land and house tax should be credited to each 
state in which it might be collected. These taxes were to be 
collected until the principal of the Revolutionary war debt was 
paid.?? 

On the 28th of the same month a committee in Congress 
proposed that the eighth Article be so amended as to em- 
power Congress to make requisitions on the states in propor- 
tion to the whole number of free inhabitants and three-fifths 
of all the other inhabitants, except Indians not paying taxes in 
each state.18 The latter part of the resolution was written by 
Madison and a variation which was endorsed upon the report by 
him proposed that the basis be made the number of white in- 
habitants. The latter portion of the resolution presented by the 
committee was, therefore, reconsidered, and a motion was made 
that the requisitions be paid in proportion to the number of 
free inhabitants and two-thirds of all other persons, but the 
motion was defeated.1* 

On April 1, Hamilton proposed that the report of the com- 
mittee of March 28 be reconsidered. He then proposed that 
the eighth Article of the Confederation be so amended as to 
provide for the payment of national expenses out of a com- 
mon treasury, which should be supplied by the several states 
in proportion to the whole number of white and other free 
citizens and inhabitants of every age, sex and condition, includ- 
ing those bound to servitude for a term of years, and three- 
fifths of all other persons, except Indians, not paying taxes, 
~ 33 Hamilton, J. C., Hamilton’s Works, II. 239-40. 


13 Jour. of Cong., XXIV, 214-215. 
% Journal of Congress, XXIV, Footnote, 215. 
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in each state.15 The latter part of this proposal was later in- 
cluded in the Constitution of the United States. 

In 1783 Congress again attempted to remedy the financial 
situation. At this time the so-called Revenue Amendment was 
proposed. A specific import duty was to be laid upon certain 
articles and a duty of five per cent ad valorem upon all other 
goods during the period of twenty-five years. It was also pro- 
posed that for the same period of time $1,500,000 annually 
should be raised by requisitions and the proportional amount 
for each state was specified until “the rule of the Confedera- 
tion” could be carried into execution.1* It was then proposed 
that the basis of requisitioning a state should be so changed as 
to be based not upon land values but upon population—slaves 
should be counted at three-fifths of their number.17 Within 
three years thereafter only two states accepted the proposals in 
full, seven agreed to them with reservations, and four failed to 
respond at all. In despair, Congress made a further appeal to 
the states. It presented to the state legislatures the critical con- 
dition of the finances and of public credit, and urgently solicited 
the acceptance of the proposal. Every state except New York 
responded by agreeing to the amendment, but the refusal of 
that state was fatal. There was no further hope for a bank- 
rupted treasury. 

After Great Britain in 1783 restricted the West Indian trade 
to British vessels, there were many people who attributed 
the hard times to British commercial policy. To those of 
this school of thought, the only remedy was to drive the 
British from their policy of restriction by means of retali- 
ation.18 So, in 1784 Congress made a new recommendation to 
the state legislatures, prefacing it with a statement in regard to 
the importance of commerce by saying: “The fortune of every 
citizen is interested in the success thereof ; for it is the constant 
source of wealth and incentive to industry; and the value of 
our produce and our land must ever rise or fall in proportion 
"38 Tbid, 222-24. The motion was passed in the affirmative. 


1° Ibid, XXIV, 257-259. 12 States ratified this amendment. 


Ibid, XXIV, 260. Several states ratified the proposal with reservations which 
would have made it extremely difficult to accomplish its purpose. 

48 Not only retaliatory measures should be taken against Great Britain but also 
against Spain and other countries who refused to make commercial treaties with 
the United States. 
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to the prosperous or adverse state of trade.” Furthermore, it 
declared that Great Britain had “adopted regulations destruc- 
tive of our commerce with her West India Islands.” It as- 
serted that “unless the United States in Congress assembled 
shall be vested with powers competent to protection of com- 
merce, they can never command reciprocal advantages in 
trade”; therefore it was proposed to give to Congress for fif- 
teen years the power to prohibit the importation or exportation 
of goods into or from American ports except in American ves- 
sels or by the citizens of foreign governments having commer- 
cial treaties with the United States.‘ This was primarily a 
request to the state legislatures to clothe Congress with suffi- 
cient powers to adopt Navigation Acts. The individual states 
were too engrossed with their own interest to appreciate the 
rights of the other states or the interest of the United States 
as a whole. Naturally the commercial amendment of 1784 suf- 
fered the fate of all the other proposed changes to the Articles 
of Confederation.?° 


II 


After the Hartford Convention of 1780, suggestions for 
calling a general convention of the states to amend the Articles 
were numerous. Some came from the legislatures, but the 
greater number came from individuals. The state legislature 
of New York was the first to act by passing resolutions 
recommending a convention for the purpose of amending the 
Articles, and Hamilton’s proposal of 1780 was the first indi- 
vidual suggestion. The refusal of Rhode Island to permit the 
impost had a grave effect upon the army. The pay of troops 
was far in arrears in 1783 and the officers ana soldiers threat- 
ened to take matters into their own hands unless a satisfactory 
settlement was made. Thereupon Washington not only quieted 
the soldiers but addressed a circular letter to the governors of 
the states as well, in which he requested that they in turn sub- 
mit it to the legislatures.24_ He reviewed the situation of the 
country, and pointed out the danger of the dissolution of the 
Union. “It is indispensable, to the happiness of the individual 
"8 American History Leaflets. No. 28, 20-21. 


* Only two states accepted it. 
™ Ford (ed.), Washington’s Works, X, 254-265. 
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states, that there should be lodged somewhere a supreme power 
to regulate and govern the general concerns of the confeder- 
ated republic, without which the Union cannot be of long dura- 
tion. That there must be a faithful and appointed compliance, 
on the part of every state, with the late proposals and demands 
of Congress, or the most fatal consequences will ensue.”22 In 
addition he urged that a general convention of all the states be 
called to revise the Articles in order to save the country from 
ruin. 

Hamilton also wanted a strong central government and he 
worked hard to obtain it.22 On August 30, 1781, he wrote that 
no government can be properly clothed with power unless it be 
given complete control over trade which should come by “a 
moderate levied tax, throughout the United States, of a spe- 
cific rate per pound or per acre,?* granted to the Federal Gov- 
ernment in perpetuity,”25 and a moderate capitation tax?® on 
every male inhabitant above fifteen years of age?? and with the 
same condition of collection. All unlocated land should be dis- 
posed of for the benefit of the United States, so far as respects 
the profits of the first sale and the quit-rents, the jurisdiction 
remaining to the respective states in whose limits they are con- 
tained ; a certain portion of the product of all mines should go 
to the central government; and the federal government should 
appoint all land and naval officers of every rank.?8 The first 
three recommendations, said Hamilton, are of immediate nec- 
essity and the last three are of great necessity; and the whole 
combined would give solidarity and permanency to the Union. 
He favored an entirely new plan of Confederation. He saw in 
the existing system inequalities which would constantly in- 
crease. After enumerating twelve inherent weaknesses of the 
Articles, he again proposed the calling of a convention to correct 
these weaknesses.?® 
~~ 38 [bid, X, 258. 

% Hamilton, Works, II, 187-188. 

™% Two pence an acres for cultivated, and one half-penny on uncultivated land. 

75 If Congress thinks best, to be levied by state collectors. 


*% He suggested a dollar, or even half a dollar per head. 

™ He excluded common soldiers, common seamen, day laborers, cottagers, and 
paupers. This tax was also to be perpetual. 

% Hamilton, Works, II, 189-190. 

*® Lodge (ed.) Hamilton’s Works, I, 288-295. Hamilton intended to submit 
these resolutions to Congress but abandoned the idea because of the lack of support. 
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In 1783 Pelatiah Webster proposed that Congress be given 
exclusive power in making war and peace, in contracts regu- 
lating trade and commerce, and in doing everything which the 
commonwealths may require and which is not compatible to any 
particular state; therefore, Congress must have money and 
should be given the power of taxation. He also thought that 
Congress should consist of two houses, an upper and a lower 
house, or senate and commons, with the concurrence of both 
necessary to any action, and every state should send one or 
more delegates to each house.?° 

Two years later Noah Webster also suggested that the cen- 
tral government should be vested with authority to make laws 
that respect the states in general and to compel obedience to 
these laws; that in all the affairs which affect the whole nation 
Congress must have the same power to enact laws and compel 
obedience throughout the continent as the legislatures of the 
several states have in their respective jurisdictions ; that if Con- 
gress is to have any power, “it must have the whole power of 
the continent. Such a power would not abridge the sovereignty 
of each state in any article relating to its own government.” 
The ninth Article of the Confederation, according to Mr. Web- 
ster, gives almost sufficient power to carry on the government, 
provided it be delegated sufficient authority tu enforce its deter- 
minations ; but as no penalty is prescribed for the disobedient 
states, Congress should be empowered to call forth the force 
of the country to require the execution of the law.34 The 
president should have supreme executive authority and the leg- 
islature should have control over legislation. 

Prosperity was not forthcoming and thinking men had 
long foreseen the possible disruption of the Union and had 
never ceased to apply themselves seriously to devise a remedy. 
James McHenry wrote to Washington, August 14, 1785, that 
“Congress have had it under consideration to recommend to 
the several states to vest them with the power of regulating the 
trade of the states, as well with each other as with foreign 
nations; this power to constitute a part of the Confederation 


ae Webster, P. A Dissertation on the Political Union and Constitution of the 
U. S., 200-235. 


“Webster, Noah, Sketches of American Policy, 30-38. 
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and to be exercised by nine states in Congress assembled, its 
object to enable Congress to lay as heavy duties and restrictions 
upon the trade of foreign nations, as foreign nations lay upon 
the trade of the United States.”82 Again, this was a threat to 
retaliate in regard to the refusal of Great Britain, Spain and 
Portugal to negotiate commercial treaties with the United 
States. McHenry suggested that the United States build 
up a merchant marine and discourage foreign shipping by en- 
couraging our own; “for the riches, arising from buying what 
we want cheap and selling what we raise dear, will avail us 
nothing without a navy to protect it.” He was in doubt as to 
the advisability of the United States, while in its embryo, en- 
gaging in a commercial war with strong European nations,®* 
but something had to be done to relieve distress at home. 

In 1784 Jay succeeded Livingston as secretary of foreign 
affairs, and Gardoqui was sent over by Spain to continue the 
negotiations which began in 1779. On commercial matters the 
agreement was easily reached ; but the old difficulty of the navi- 
gation of the Mississippi River persisted, and Spain’s ambitions 
with regard to the west assumed a new phase, so that no treaty 
was consummated. Also, as no commercial treaty was made 
with Portugal or Great Britain, the central government failed 
to satisfy the demands of the commercial community that trade 
with these two nations be put upon a solid basis. Discontent 
continued until revolts in the New England states became 
threatening ; Shay’s rebellion presented a serious aspect. 

In 1785 Mr. Monroe proposed that Article nine of the Con- 
federation be so amended as to read: “The United States in 
Congress assembled, shall have the sole and exclusive right and 
power of determining on war, except in cases mentioned in the 
sixth article; of sending and receiving ambassadors, entering 
into treaties and alliances; of regulating the trade of the states, 
as well with foreign nations as with each other, and of laying 
such imposts and duties upon imports and exports, as may be 
necessary for the purpose; (provided that citizens of the states 
shall in no instance be required to pay higher imposts and 


32 Washington, (Spark ed.) Writings, IX, 501. It was feared that the Southern 
States would be opposed to grant such power to the central government. 
%3 Ibid, IX, 502. 
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duties than those imposed on the subjects of foreign powers; 
provided also, that the legislative power of the several states 
shall not be restrained from prohibiting the importation or ex- 
portation of any species of goods or commodities whatsoever, 
provided also, that all such duties as may be imposed shall be 
collected under the authority and accrue to the use of the state 
in which the same shall be payable; and provided lastly, that 
every act of Congress for the above purpose shall have the 
assent of nine states;) of establishing rules for deciding in all 
cases, what captures on land or water shall be legal, and in 
what manner prizes taken by land or naval forces in the service 
of the United States shall be divided or apportioned ; of grant- 
- ing letters of marque and reprisal in time of peace, appointing 
courts for the trial of piracies and felonies committed on the 
high seas, and establishing courts of captures ; provided that no 
member of Congress shall be appointed judge of any of the 
said courts.’’84 

A letter was drafted and read which was to be forwarded 
to the legislatures urging upon them the absolute necessity of 
accepting the proposal. “The United States having formed 
treaties of commerce with the most Christian King, the King 
of Sweden, and the States General of the United Netherlands, 
and having appointed ministers with full authority to enter into 
treaties with other powers upon such principles of reciprocity 
as may promote their peace, harmony, and respective interests, 
it becomes necessary that such internal arrangement should be 
made as may strictly comply with the faith of those treaties, 
and ensure success to their future negotiations.” It would be 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, for thirteen different leg- 
islatures, representing different interests, “acting separately 
and distinctly, to agree in the same interpretation of a treaty, 
to take the same measures for carrying it into effect, and to 
conduct their several operations upon such principles as to sat- 
isfy those powers, and at the same time preserve the harmony 
and interests of the Union; or to concur in those measures 
which may be necessary to counteract the policy of those pow- 


% Ibid, IX, 503. This proposition was introduced by Mr. Monroe on a date 
not determinable. On March 28, it was referred by Congress to a committee of 
which Mr. Monroe was chairman. The proposal was discussed in Congress, July 
13-14, but no action was taken. See Jour. of Cong. (Folwell Press), 160. 
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ers, with whom they shall not be able to form commercial 
treaties, and who avoid it merely from an opinion of their im- 
becility and indecision.”?5 

This proposed amendment of Monroe’s was to be per- 
petual. The states were to cede to the central government for- 
ever the power to regulate at least trade and commerce. But 
“there were certain members of the Virginia legislature who 
‘seemed to be frightened at the idea of a perpetual and irre- 
vocable grant of power” to Congress in controlling commerce, 
while another group seemed to sanction the idea. Out of this 
controversy came another proposed amendment which would 
authorize Congress to regulate trade and to collect certain rev- 
enues therefrom.*¢ 

On August 14, 1786, the committee which had been ap- 
pointed by Congress to report such amendments to the Articles 
and such resolutions as it deemed “necessary to recommend to 
the several states for the purpose of obtaining from them such 
powers as will render the federal government adequate to the 
ends for which it was instituted” reported. This committee 
recommended that Congress be given the sole and exclusive 
power of regulating the trade of the states, as well as foreign 
trade, to lay “such prohibitions, and such imposts and duties 
upon imports and exports as may be necessary for the pur- 
pose”; that the citizens of the states should not pay higher 
duties on imports than the subjects of foreign nations; that 
Congress should impose and collect the imposed duties as it 
saw fit, provided it was consistent with the constitutions of the 
respective states. The duties, however, were to accrue to the 
use of the states in which the duties were payable. Besides, the 
several states were not to be restrained from laying embargoes 
in time of scarcity.’”87 Congress should have power to inflict 
punishment upon a state that was guilty of undue delay “in 
furnishing her just proportion of the common charges of the 
Union when called upon; that whenever a requisition shall be 
made upon the several states for their quotas of the common 

35 Washington, (Sparks ed.) Writings, IX, 503-504. 


%¢ Ibid, IX, 507-508. I shall treat this proposed amendment later. 


%t Every act of Congress for the above purposes required the assent of nine 
states in Congress assembled, “and in that proportion when there shall be more 
than thirteen in the Union.” 
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charges or land forces of the Union, Congress shall fix the 
proper periods when the states shall pass legislative acts com- 
plying therewith and give full and complete effect to the same.” 
In case of failure to comply with such requisitions Congress 
should have full power to coerce the delinquent state to adhere 
to the central authority, to inflict punishments, and, if necessary, 
to appoint assessors under the warrants of distress issued by 
the treasury of the United States. A state which paid its requi- 
sitions in advance should be paid interest on such payments, 
whereas a delinquent state would be charged with interest. A 
new system of revenue might be devised by Congress with the 
concurrence of the legislatures of eleven states. Congress 
should determine and punish crimes of treason, piracy and 
felony on the high seas. Congress should possess sufficient 
power to establish a “federal judicial court for trying and pun- 
ishing all officers appointed by Congress for all crimes, offences 
and misbehavior in their office, and to which court an appeal 
shall be allowed from the judicial courts of the several states in 
all cases wherein questions shall arise on the meaning and con- 
struction of treaties entered into by the United States with any 
foreign power, or on the law of nations, or wherein any ques- 
tion shall arise respecting any regulations that may hereafter 
be made by Congress, relative to trade and commerce, or the 
collection of federal revenues pursuant to powers that shall be 
vested in that body, or wherein questions of importance may 
arise, and the United States shall be a party, provided that the 
trial of the fact by jury shall ever be held sacred, and also the 
benefits of the writ of habeas corpus.” No member of Con- 
gress or officer shall be a judge of the said court; the court 
shall consist of seven judges, “four of who shall constitute a 
quorum to do business.”8* The committee further recom- 
mended that annual elections should be held and the elected 
delegates should be required to appear in Congress on the first 
Monday in November annually. In case of failure to appear 
on that day or even of withdrawal from that body without per- 
mission, unless recalled by the state, such a person or persons 

% The seven judges were to be appointed from the states—one from New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island and Connecticut, one from Pennsylvania, one from Dela- 


ware and Maryland, one from Virginia, and one from North Carolina, South 
Carolina and Georgia. 
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might be expelled from Congress and disqualified to hold any 
office of trust or profit under the United States or individual 
states and regulations were to be adopted for the attainment 
of this end.3® 

If such an amendment had been adopted, with its binding 
proposals, the central government would doubtless have had 
sufficient power to enforce its laws and decrees and the Con- 
vention of 1787 would not have been called. 

From the late ‘seventies until 1787 there were many per- 
plexing questions facing Congress. Not only was the public 
debt a source of embarrassment and a question exceedingly 
difficult to handle, but the question of domestic and foreign 
commerce was equally troublesome, for the states were actuated 
by local jealousies and refused to grant to the general congress 
the power to enforce the necessary laws, and to negotiate the 
requisite treaties.4° In addition, there were such irritating 
questions as the conflicting claims to the western lands,*! and 
those of slavery,4? but the condition, above all others, which 
excited the most serious alarm, was the general inefficiency and 
impotentcy of the Confederacy. The federal treasury was in a 
barren condition because of the lack of a federal impost; the 
federal authority had become the laughing stock of the country ; 
its ambassadors abroad were “the mere pageants of mimic sov- 
ereignty”; and it was acknowledged by almost every one that 
the sovereignty of the states was as powerful as ever, and the 
sovereignty of the nation was in comparison merely a shadow; 
that the situation of the country was critical and perilous; that 
the government, which “the foot of a child might overthrow, 
but which the hands of giants could not rebuild,” was tottering 
to its fall.4* Besides this there was a suspected leaning in some 
parts of the country toward monarchy, while, in others, there 
were prophesies of a division of the country into two or more 
confederacies, and a fear that Spain would close the Mississippi 


% Bancroft, Geo., Hist. of the Constitution of the U. S., II, (appendix), 
372-377. 


“For a full discussion of this point see Marshall’s Washington, V, 65-80; 
and Curtis, I, 276-288. 


*1 Madison Papers, Il, 639 et seq.; and Curtis, I, 291-302. 
*2See Madison Papers, I, 28 et seq.; and where the discussion of 1776 is 
given; Curtis, I, 299, 306. 
uae Papers, II, 620, 710-14; Hamilton’s Works, I, 150-168, 189, 223-237, 
-337. 
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and thereby sever the great west, at least, from the Union. 
The British were eager to see the latter view materialize. 

The only remedy which presented itself to the people who 
pondered over this situation and the affairs of the nation was a 
general convention to revise the Articles of Confederation, 
and, if necessary, to frame a constitution adequate to the exi- 
gencies of the Union.** As already noted, Hamilton advocated 
such a movement as early as 1780; New England held a con- 
vention at Hartford in the same year. In 1782 the New York 
legislature recommended the calling of a convention to give 
Congress adequate powers. 


III 


With the return of peace, a very serious problem continued 
to face the country. There was no authority lodged in Congress 
to regulate by law the commercial relations of the country with 
foreign nations, and the regulations attempted by a few of the 
states were rendered abortive and unavailing by the jealousy 
and conflicting policy of their neighbors. If one imposed duties 
for revenue, or to foster its own trade, another would either 
throw its ports wide open, or offer more favorable terms to for- 
eigners. The states having no ports of their own were com- 
pelled to pay tariffs levied upon their consumption by the im- 
posts of a neighboring state. In reference to this state of things 
New Jersey was placed between the commercial state of New 
York and Pennsylvania. That state was likened, in the ver- 
nacular of the day, “to a cask tapped at hoth ends”; and North 
Carolina, similarly situated with regard to Virginia and South 
Carolina, was likened “to a patient bleeding at both arms.” 
Connecticut stood very much in the same position, between 
New York on the one side and Massachusetts and Rhode Island 
on the other.45 A scene of contention, internal conflict, and 
anarchy thus arose in the commercial regulations of the differ- 
ent st. es, which placed the commerce of the country at the 
mercy of foreign powers. 

The New York Legislature passed a set of resolutions on 
Sunday, July 21, 1782, in which that body pointed out the fact 


“4 Madison Papers, II, 590-594, 599-602, 606-613, 620, 623, 24. 
* Madison’s Debates, II, 691-2. 
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that “experience has demonstrated the confederation to be de- 
fective in several essential points, particularly in not vesting the 
federal government either with a power of providing revenue 
for itself, or with ascertaining and producing funds, secured 
by a sanction so solemn and general as would inspire the fullest 
confidence in them, and make them a substantial basis of credit 
—that these defects ought to be without loss of time repaired, 
the powers of Congress extended, a solid security established 
for the payment of debts already incurred, and competent 
means provided for future credit, and for supplying the cur- 
rent demands of war.” The legislature, therefore, recom- 
mended that Congress call a general convention of all the states 
to amend the Articles in order to correct the existing evils.*¢ 

“No man in the United States,” wrote Washington to Ham- 
ilton, March 31, 1783, “is or can be more deeply impressed with 
the necessity of a reform in our present confederation than my- 
self.47 Practically all of Washington’s writings henceforward 
are full of this theme,—the necessity of a liberal and extensive 
plan of federal government. In the meantime the proposed 
revenue system of 1783 was submitted to thirteen different legis- 
latures, and, so far as it was subscribed to, was hampered with 
the most discordant and irreconcilable provisions, which pre- 
vented its adoption.*® The commerce amendment of April 30, 
1784, met with tardy and reluctant attention from the state 
legislatures. Congress now waited for the states to initiate 
amendments. 

About this time Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut began to request reforms. But even 
here an obstacle was encountered in the fear of the southern 
states that the northern would possess a monopoly of com- 
merce. There was a fear, in the South, of a “navigation act” 
or what later became known as the tariff. Richard Henry Lee, 
of Virginia, feared that such a grant of commercial powers to 
Congress would create a monopoly and would violate the equal 
rights of the sovereign states.*® 

“© Hamilton’s Works, II, 201-204. 

“' Washington’s Works, VIII, 412, 443. 


* See Hamilton’s reply to New York’s refusal to ratify. Works, II, 333-334. 
“ Thorpe, Constitutional Hist. of U. S., I, 267. 
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IV 


The British government, seeing this state of things upon 
the return of peace, refused to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with the United States. By an order in Council of July 2, 1783, 
the ancient and accustomed trade with the West India Colonies 
was restricted to British vessels exclusively. At the same time 
the United States was inundated with British manufactures. 
This state of things aroused the patriotism of Virginia; that 
state denounced the British policy as a national wrong and 
called for retaliation. In the fall of 1783 the legislature of that 
state, three months after the promulgation of the British Order 
in Council, passed an act to empower Congress to retaliate the 
injustice of England by a total prohibition of the importation of 
all British West India produce into the United States in British 
vessels,5° and Virginia was the first state also to ratify the 
famous commercial amendment of 178451 which was for the 
purpose of boycotting any nation that refused to negotiate a 
commercial treaty with the United States. 

In the same year, James Monroe, one of the Virginia dele- 
gates in Congress, wrote to Madison soliciting an interchange 
of views with him in regard to the general conditions of 
the country, particularly commercial conditions. In response 
to the request of an opinion on the subject from Madi- 
son, he replied at length on August 7, 1785, in which he said: 
“Viewing, in the abstract, the question whether the power 
of regulating trade, to a certain degree at least, ought to be 
vested in Congress, it appears to me not to admit of a doubt 
but that it should be decided in the affirmative. If it be neces- 
sary to regulate trade at all, it surely is necessary to lodge the 
power where trade can be regulated with effect; and experi- 
ence has confirmed what reason foresaw, that it can never be 
so regulated by the states acting in their separate capacities. 
They can no more exercise the power separately, than they could 
separately carry on war, or separately form treaties of alliances 
or commerce. The nature of the thing, therefore, proves the 
former power, no less than the later, to be within the reason 


* Rives, Life and Times of Madison, II, 11. 
| Henning, Statutes, XI, 388-89. 
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of the Federal Constitution.”5? Soon afterwards, Monroe pro- 
posed in Congress an amendment to the articles which would 
vest in that body the power of regulating commerce with for- 
eign nations, under certain qualifications, and prepared an elab- 
orate address to the legislatures of the states in support of the 
proposition, which Congress took up, from time to time, with- 
out coming to a definitive resolution upon it.58 

Foreign merchants and manufacturers observed the general 
condition of the country. Their goods were not excluded by 
any acts of the legislatures or of Congress; therefore America 
furnished a lucrative field for commercial exploitation. As 
soon as the war was over both American and English merchants 
provided for large consignments of English goods. The im- 
portation of foreign goods was, therefore, enormous and made 
domestic manufacturing impossible. One of the first effects 
may be seen in the laws of states, as New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, to protect state manufactures, but conflicting legisla- 
tion of this kind was certain, in the end, to promote civil 
discord. A demand for reform was now heard from the large 
towns and particularly from the merchants of Boston, New 
York and Philadelphia. In response to the demand of the mer- 
chants of Boston, the Governor of Massachusetts, James Bow- 
doin, urged the state legislature to vest Congress with adequate 
powers to deal with the situation and he also recommended the 
appointment of special delegates from the states to settle and 
define the powers with which the national Congress should be 
vested. The proposal was subsequently approved and resolutions 
were passed declaring the inadequacy of the Articles of Confed- 
eration and recommending a convention of the states for their 
revision. A letter was addressed by Governor Bowdoin to the 
President of Congress, and another to the executive of each of 
the states. The resolves of the legislature were forwarded to 
the delegates of Massachusetts in Congress, with instructions to 
lay them before Congress at the earliest opportunity, and to 
make every exertion to carry them into effect.54 

82 Rives, Life and Times of Madison, II, 14. On Aug. 14, 1785, Mr. Monroe 


again writes to Mr. Madison on the possibility of enlarged federal powers. 


8 Bioren and Duane (ed.) Laws of the U. S., I, 49-52. 
“ Barry, J. S., History of Mass., III, 265. 
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These resolutions, however, were never presented in Con- 
gress, for the delegates contended that Congress had under con- 
sideration propositions to remedy the commercial embarrass- 
ments, and, besides, they considered the calling of a convention 
of all states as premature.55 King feared that it would enhance 
the cause of an aristocratic government.5* Therefore the dele- 
gates advised that the legislature reconsider the resolves and 
then, if it desired their presentation in Congress, they would 
comply with the request ;57 they explained that no time had 
been lost because of the delay, “for other important matters 
before Congress would have prevented them” from being con- 
sidered immediately by that body; and “that, if these (resolu- 
tions) had been approved by Congress, many of the legislatures 
being now adjourned could not have taken the same into con- 
sideration.”58 The legislature, therefore, decided to suspend 
the resolutions until further orders. 

It seems that the Massachusetts delegates were not justly 
liable to the charge made against them by Mr. Bancroft, “that 
they saw fit to disobey their instructions and suppressed the 
acts and resolves of Massachusetts,’5® and by Professor John 
Bach McMaster, “They (the Massuchetts delegates) received 
the letter in July,®° and flatly refused to lay such documents 
before Congress. But the first of September was come before 
they assigned any reasons for their conduct.”®! In the letter of 
the 18th of August, the delegates state their objections, based 
upon their knowledge of the prevailing opinion in Congress and 
their own judgment that the measure was questionable, believ- 
ing that it would be better to delay final action upon the reso- 
lutions. The legislature adopted this conclusion after the dele- 
gates had more adequately explained their action on September 
3. The leading thought in the letter of the delegates to the 
legislature was that a revision of the Articles before they had 
fairly been tried was of doubtful expediency, and that while 





% King, R., The Life and Times and Correspondence, I, 61-63. 
Ibid, I, 61-66. 

% Ibid, I, 59, 65. 
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© It was not until after August Ist. 
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they were “desirous of increasing the power of Congress,” so 
“far as it will promote the happiness of the people,” at the 
same time they were “clearly of opinion that every measure 
should be avoided which would strengthen the hands of the 
enemies to a free government, and that an administration of the 
present Confederation, with all inconveniences, is preferable to 
the risk of general dissentions and animosities, which may ap- 
proach to anarchy and prepare the way to a ruinous system of 
government.’’62 

Rufus King at this time believed that if temporary com- 
mercial powers were given to Congress the Confeueration would 
be adequate, and it would be much safer for the states. To 
amend the articles in a convention would not only show dis- 
courtesy to Congress, but, at the same time, would give an 
opportunity to “the friends of aristocracy” to form a new gov- 
ernment which would violate the republican principles on which 
the Confederation was founded.** King had not yet realized 
the real weakness of the Confederation. He soon espoused the 
cause of a strong central government. 

In 1785 petitions were sent to the state legislature of Vir- 
ginia from Norfolk, Portsmouth, Suffolk, and Alexandria, pre- 
senting the deplorable conditions to which the commerce of the 
state had been reduced by the commercial poiicy of Great Brit- 
ain. These petitions demanded the adoption of countervailing 
measures at the hands of the legislatures, and such other relief 
as should seem expedient and effectual.** These petitions led 
to a series of important discussions in the legislature which 
resulted in the adoption, by a large majority, of a resolution 
declaring that “an act ought to pass to authorize the delegates 
of this state in Congress to give the assent of the state to a 
general regulation of the commerce of the United States, under 
certain qualifications” ;*5 that it was not the best policy for the 
state to deal with the matter, but power should be given to the 
central government to deal with the situation.®¢ 

©The Life and Times of R. King, I, 65. 
® Ibid, I, 63-64. King’s first term in Congress. 


* Rives, Life of Madison, II, 46-47. 
® Ibid, II, 52. 
® Ibid, 52. Richard Henry Lee and Grayson opposed such a grant to Congress. 


The former opposed it on the ground that the middle states and the east could 
seriously injure the agricultural South. 
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After adoption of the foregoing resolutions by the House, 
a special committee*? was appointed to “draught and report 
instructions to the delegates in Congress pursuant thereto.” A 
few days later the committee reported that uniform commercial 
regulation was needed and that the states acting separately 
could not adequately regulate trade and commerce; therefore, 
“such uniformity can best be concerted and carried into effect 
by the Federal councils, which having been instituted for the 
purpose of managing the interests of the states in cases which 
cannot be so well provided for by measures individually pur- 
sued, ought to be invested with authority in this case, as being 
within reason and policy of their institutions.” To this was 
subjoined a resolution that the Delegates of Virginia be in- 
structed to propose in Congress a recommendation to the states 
to authorize that body to regulate their trade with foreign 
nations and with each state on certain principles and under 
certain qualifications.*§ 

The principies and qualifications then enumerated fell short, 
in several respects, of the scope embraced by the preamble. 
They were as follows: 1. That Congress should be empowered 
to prohibit the entrance into the ports of the United States of 
the vessels of any nation having no commercial treaty with the 
United States, and to impose duties on such vessels and their 
cargoes,®® which prohibitions and duties should be uniform 
throughout the United States; the proceeds of the latter 
to be carried into the treasury of the state within which they 
shall accrue; 2. That, under the above mentioned duties, Con- 
gress should be empowered to levy the five per cent impost, to 
which Virginia had already given its assent for the benefit of 
the federal treasury; 3. That no state should be at liberty to 
impose duties on any merchandise imported from another state, 
but might altogether prohibit the introduction from another 
state of any articles, the importation of which was, at the same 
time, prohibited from all other places whatsoever; 4. That no 


*' The Committee consisted of Messrs. Prentis, Tyler, H. Lee, M. Smith, 
Braxton, Ronald, Innes, and Bullitt. 

® Rives, Life and Times of Madison, II, 53-54. 

® This limitation of the proposed regulation to the vessels and cargoes of 
nations having no commercial treaty with the U. S. was stricken out in a subse- 
quent stage of the proceedings within the legislature. 
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regulation, above authorized to be made by Congress, should 
be entered into by less than two-thirds of the states in that 
body, nor be continued in force longer than years, unless 
so continued by the same proportion of votes within one year 
preceding the expiration of the said period, or revised, in like 
manner after its expiration.7° 





According to James Madison,"! this report was referred to 
the committee of the whole where the proposition was, at first, 
combatted on its general merits. “That ground, however, was 
soon changed for that of its perpetual duration, which was re- 
duced, first to twenty-five years, then to thirteen years. Its 
adversaries were the Speaker (of the House), Thruston and 
Corbin, they were bitter and illiberal against Congress and the 
Northern States beyond example. Thruston considered it as 
problematical whether it would not be better to encourage the 
British than the eastern marine. Braxton and Smith held the 
same sentiments, but were absent at this crisis of the question. 
The limitation of the plan to thirteen years so far destroyed 
its value in the judgment of its friends that they chose to do 
nothing rather than adopt it in that form.’’?? 

While the Virginia legislature was deliberating over the 
commercial powers that should be delegated to the central gov- 
ernment, commissioners from Virginia and Maryland met at 
Mount Vernon7® to settle the terms of a compact, which they 
agreed to recommend to their respective states, for the adjust- 
ment of the various matters connected with the control of the 
navigation of the Potomac. This deliberation led the delegates 
of Maryland and Virginia to foresee that there were other 
things of paramount importance that should be considered, 
such as the adoption of a uniform system of duties on imports 
and exports and uniform regulations both of commerce and of 
currency. The commission therefore issued a supplemental 
report recommending the adoption of a uniform legislation in 


7 Rives, Life and Times of Madison, II. 54-55. See also Jour. of House 
of Delegates, 1785-6, 36. 


™ Mr. Madison writing to Mr. Jefferson immediately after the adjournment 
the legislature. 


% Rives, Life and Times of Madison, II, 56. 
7 Met on March 28, 1785. 
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relation to the two states.74 Such recommendations were actu- 
ally made to their respective legislatures. The legislature of 
Maryland was the first to act. That body, in giving its assent 
to the recommendation respecting uniform duties, proposed that 
the legislatures of Delaware and Pennsylvania should be in- 
vited to send commissioners to meet those of Virginia and 
Maryland and to unite on the same commercial policy. The 
legislature of Virginia had thus far taken no action. James 
Madison perceived what was going on in the legislature of 
Maryland ; therefore, he was determined to take a new line of 
action coincident with it. He accordingly proposed the ex- 
pansion of the resolves of Maryland to the calling of a general 
convention of all the states to inquire into the disorder of trade, 
and to suggest such remedial measure for the commercial dis- 
tresses of the: country.75 


The expediency of a meeting of commissioners from all the 
states in a general conference to discuss problems of common 
interest was so important that the assembly of Virginia gave 
its assent on January 21, 1786; and the Annapolis Convention 
was called.7¢ 

Thus the movement was inaugurated which led, step by step, 
to the Convention of 1787. Propositions for a general con- 
vention of the states had been proposed before and had failed ; 
that for the Annapolis Convention met a similar fate, but it 
did succeed in actually holding a meeting at which a few com- 
missioners were present. It also succeeded in calling the Con- 
vention of 1787. 

In the meantime there was hope, as late as 1786, that the 
states would ratify the revenue amendment. New York was 
the only state that refused. A recent committee of Congress, 
consisting of Messrs. King, Pickney, Kean, Monroe, and Pet- 
tit, declared that the system of 1783 “was freer from well- 
founded exceptions than any which the wisdom of Congress 
can devise, and that, having been under reference for three 
years during which period numerous changes had taken place 


% The joint commission should be appointed annually to report upon the details 
of such a system. This agreement might be termed illegal. 


™ Rives, Life and Times of Madison, II, 59-60. 
% Tbid., II, 64-65, 65-70. 
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in the delegations of every state, and the system having re- 
ceived the repeated approbation of each successive Congress” ; 
therefore, it was the duty of the state legislatures to accede to 
it, “as the sole means, in their judgment, of preserving the 
sacred faith of the Confederacy.”77 The report of the com- 
mittee concluded with the words, “That, a reliance in the future 
on the requisitions of Congress upon the states, as a source, 
whence moneys are to be drawn to discharge the engagements 
of the Confederacy, definite as they are in time and amount, 
would be not less dishonorable to the understandings of those 
who entertain such confidence, than it would be dangerous to 
the welfare and peace of the Union.” It admonished the 
people to support their rank as a nation by maintaining the 
public faith at home and abroad. This could be done only by 
the establishment of an adequate revenue system.7® 

The report of the committee was sanctioned by a formal 
vote of Congress. Congress hoped that by a clear and explicit 
declaration of the true position of the country the states might 
comply. The members of Congress accordingly made known, 
in the most solemn manner, their embarrassments and declared 
that the crisis had come when the people of the country must 
surrender to the central government the power of establishing 
a general revenue system. Under the influence of this urgent 
request all the states except New York complied.7® 

New England, as well as other states, had shown great jeal- 
ousy of the federal authority. Secession had been spoken of 
occasionally by some inhabitants from within that region as well 
as without. Although Shay’s rebellion in 1786 and less impor- 
tant uprisings within New England weakened the stability of 
the new republic, they had a beneficial effect. They caused the 
New England states, also others to a less degree, to feel the 
need of a stronger central government. Therefore, all of the 
states in the Union except Rhode Island sent delegates to the 
Philadelphia Convention in 1787. 

™ Committee report of Feb. 15 ,1786 in Journals of Old Congress, IV, 618-20. 


% Ibid, IV, 622, 624. See Madison’s Debates, II, 710-711. 


™ Curtis, Constitutional Hist. of U. S., I, 165-66. New Jersey had flatly 
refused to pay her quota of the requisitions in 1786 and threatened secession. By 
an urgent appeal from Congress she did not withdraw but still refused to pay her 
part of the common expenses. See Rives, II, 106-07. 
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Although the Convention of 1787 had been called for the 
express purpose of amending the articles there were those who 
believed that a mere amendment would not be sufficient. Jay, 
in a letter to Washington, January 7, 1787, asked, “Would the 
giving of any further degree of power to Congress do the busi- 
ness? I am inclined to think it would not; for, among other 
reasons, it is natural to suppose there will always be members 
who will find it convenient to make their seats subservient to 
partial and personal purposes; and they who may be able and 
willing to concert and promote useful and national measures, 
will seldom be unembarrassed by the ignorance, prejudices, 
fears, or interested views of others.’’®° 


In view of the proposed convention in May, James Madison 
wrote to Washington on April 16, proposing that a change be 
made in the principle of representation; “that, in addition to 
the present federal powers, the national government should be 
armed with positive and complete authority in all cases which 
require uniformity, such as the regulation of trade, including 
the right of taxing both exports and imports, the fixing of the 
terms and forms of naturalization”; that “over and above this 
positive power, a negative in all cases whatsoever on the legis- 
lative acts of the states” was absolutely necessary and appeared 
to be “the last possible encroachment on state jurisdictions. 
Without this defensive power, every positive power that can be 
given on paper, will be evaded and defeated”; the national 
supremacy should be extended to the judiciary and executive 
departments ; and that the right of coercion should be expressly 
declared.®! 

The Convention, acting upon the advice of Washington, 
decided not to amend the articles but to draft an entirely new 
Constitution. As a matter of fact the Constitution as drafted 
and adopted gave the central government sufficient power to 
command respect at home and abroad. It sufficiently subordi- 
nated the states to make the Federal government supreme. 
Since the year 1789, there have been many attempts to assert 
“state rights”: the Virginia and Kentucky Resolutions in 1789, 


* Washington, G. (Sparks Ed.) Writings, Vol. IX, 511. John Jay to Wash- 


ington. 


81 Tbid., Vol. IX, 516-519. 
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the Hartford Convention of 1813, the Nullification Act of 1832, 
the Nashville Convention of 1850, the Secession of 1860-61, to 
say nothing of the many minor assertions between 1789 and 
1860, but in spite of state jealousies and threats the Constitu- 
tion has remained intact, with the exception of nineteen amend- 
ments thereto; it is still the “supreme law of the land,” and 
though amendments must be made from time to time to meet 
existing needs it apparently will remain the “supreme law” for 
generations to come. 





Book Reviews 


PERSONALITY 1n Pouitics. By William Bennett Muro. The Macmillan 
Company: New York, 1924. Pp. 114. 


This little book embodies the Weil Foundation lectures 
delivered at the University of North Carolina by the Professor 
of Municipal Government at Harvard University. We find in 
it the readable style and stimulating approach so characteristic 
of everything Professor Munro has written. The sub-title 
indicates quite accurately what that approach in this case is: 
“Reformers, Bosses and Leaders: What They Do and How 
They Do It.” The first lecture is largely taken up with an 
explanation of why reformers are so often unpopular and why 
they have not accomplished more than they have, together with 
three suggestions for reforming the reform movement. The 
trouble, the author thinks, lies partly in the personnel and 
partly in the methods. Stress is laid upon the intolerance, the 
“categorical stand,” the “bondage to principle,” the unwilling- 
ness to compromise, the resentment towards discipline, the 
failure to “visualize the workings” of principles, the lack of 
perspective and sense of proportion, and similar characteristics 
of the typical reformer. In methods the three improvements 
which are advocated are: that the aim be something less than 
the “immediate regeneration of mankind”; that various com- 
peting reforms be correlated in a unified and consistent pro- 
gram; and that more attention be given to the “psychology of 
furthering a good cause.” 

The chapter on the boss opens with the assertion that he is 
not an American invention. It is suggested that the trium- 
virate of Rome resembled that of New York City. Yet the 
boss as we know him is especially characteristic of the larger 
cities of the United States. There have also been county and 
state bosses, but never a genuine national boss, because of the 
concentration of power and responsibility in the Presidency. 
Professor Muro finds the explanation of the existence of this 
interesting personage not in racial affinity, or the presence in 
the cities of many foreign-born, or density of population, or 
poverty and illiteracy, but in political traditions which favor 
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the long ballot and the spoils system, a governmental organiza- 
tion which is based upon the idea of checks and balances and 
hence hampers responsible leadership, the resulting opportunity 
for unofficial alliances, and other factors like the apathy and 
docility of urban voters. A brief but interesting description is 
given of the methods which the boss employs. Emphasis is 
laid upon the fact that there is no “type.” The only qualities 
which all bosses seem to have in common are courage, per- 
sistence, and political intuition. 

The danger to the body politic lies in the possession by the 
boss of power without responsibility. This brings out the 
author’s distinction between him and the leader. The latter 
differs in methods, ideals and status. He bears definite respon- 
sibility for his conduct. Unfortunately certain of our favorite 
formulas suppress responsible leadership, and the irresponsible 
control of the boss is the result. The separation of powers, the 
fear of one-man-rule, the attempt to substitute detailed laws 
for administrative discretion, the foolish idea that the office 
should seek the man, are all cited as doctrines which make it 
difficult for leaders to emerge. The qualities of leadership are 
discussed, and it is pointed out that no leader has had all 
the qualities which are usually enumerated, and that different 
times call for different traits in leaders. The myth that a 
college education is a handicap to a man in seeking the higher 
offices is given a hard knock. 

Finally the volume, while presenting little that is abso- 
lutely new, serves a useful purpose in its stimulating comments 
and its refutation of some common fallacies. Especial mention 
should be made of the footnote on pp. 64-65 in which are given 
the findings of a student working under Professor Munro— 
Mr. Harold F. Zink—with reference to the outstanding facts 
in the careers of ten municipal bosses of the last fifty years. 
The reader is also struck by the insight of the writer, as where 
he shows that the appeal for a “business administration” does 
not have the same effect upon a iactory hand as upon his 
employer. Yet in some places epigrammatic statements are 
made at the sacrifice of accuracy. ‘There are some reformers, 
accordingly, who believe that the cure for the ills of democracy 
is ‘more democracy’ If the people fail to secure satis- 
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factory laws by the process of electing legislators, the remedy 
is to give them the much more difficult task of making the laws 
by their own direct action.” (pp. 10-11). This argument of 
the reformer is indeed absurd if it is assumed that the initiative 
and the referendum are to be substitutes for legislation by the 
regular assembly. However, a person who does not make that 
assumption may legitimately uphold this reform as a threat to 
be employed only in extreme cases, and useful as a warning to 
representatives. But then Professor Munro was criticizing the 
logic of the one-idea reformer rather than the principle of 
direct legislation as such; and for this reason it would be 


unfair to insist upon the point. James Hart 


University of Michigan. 


Tue Novet or Democracy 1n America—A CONTRIBUTION TO THE 
Stupy oF THE Procress of Democratic IDEAS IN THE AMERICAN 
Novet. By Alice Jouveau DuBreuil. Baltimore: J. H. Furst Co., 
1923. 

Miss DuBreuil in her first chapter makes a somewhat 
ponderous attempt to estabish the novel of democracy as a 
genre. This genre she defines as including those novels “in 
which is expressed the spirit that has made possible our gradual 
development toward religious freedom and political, economic, 
and social equality of opportunity.” Certainly the definition is 
broad enough; and I suppose there is no objection to estabish- 
ing a new genre. I wonder, however, if it makes much differ- 
ence whether we establish the genre or not. No one will deny 
that certain American novels may be said to reflect the spirit 
and to deal with the problems of democracy. But who cares 
whether we dignifiy them with a literary-biological label? 
Whether or not a particular group of novels constitutes a genre 
depends, I suppose, upon their distinctiveness as a group; but 
how distinctive do they have to be? That I have never been 
able to discover, but I fail to see why I should be greatly con- 
cerned about it. Coming back to the first chapter, however—it 
contains, further than this establishing of the genre, a classifi- 
cation of the non-historical novels of democracy, all but two of 
them dealing with the period after the Civil War, into seven 
groups—satirical, social, political, economic, feminist, immi- 
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grant, and socialist—and a very brief discussion of the novels 
themselves. The seven-group classification, in spite of the fact 
that the groups overlap, is probably, as the author says, con- 
venient ; yet in one respect it does seem slightly confusing, for 
it is according to subject-matter except in one case, the satirical, 
and in that case is according to method. 

In the remaining three chapters the author discusses the 
novels dealing with the period before the Civil War. She traces 
the evolution of “the democratic complex” as reflected in the 
novel from the divine right theory to the establishing of law 
and order in California; she traces it, for example, in the second 
chapter, “through class oppression, religious persecution and 
witchcraft, through communism and agrarianism, through 
righteous rebellion against tyranny of royal governors and 
neglect of Lords Proprietors.” In all this Miss DuBreuil does 
something decidedly worth doing. The evolution of “the demo- 
cratic complex” has been revitalized in the novel ; Miss DuBreuil 
has told us where. She has tried, in fact, to do more: “second,” 
she says, “I have indicated the theme of the story; and third, I 
have noted particular characteristics or have expressed, as a 
slight contribution to the comprehensive history of the novel, a 
general estimate of the literary value of the book.” This 
description and criticism has, of course, some worth. It does 
seem to me, however, that the author tries to do a little too 
much, and that her book, as a consequence, becomes a little 
too sketchy and disintegrated. The best part of it is summa- 
rized, and adequately expressed, in the three or four page con- 
clusion. I should advise the reader who has not much spare 
time to read that first. 

Finally, there is in the appendix a list of novels dealing with 
the period embracing and following the Civil War (these the 
author declares her intention of discussing in a later volume). 
This list is the only one of its kind that I know. It certainly 
facilitates the work, or the recreation, of the literary student 
who is interested in the history and problems of American 
democracy. The list, of course, is not complete; it does not 
profess to be, and no list of its kind could be. Some of the 
novels that might have been included are: The Stillwater 
Tragedy, by Thomas Bailey Aldrich; The Breadwinners, by 
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John Hay; The Money Makers, by Henry F. Keenan; A 
Hazard of New Fortunes, by William Dean Howells; The 
Building of The City Beautiful, by Joaquin Miller; Tom 
Grogan, by Francis Hopkinson Smith; The Portion of Labor, 
by Mary E. Wilkins Freeman, and Martin Eden, by Jack Lon- 
don. In fact, I am inclined to think that some of these books 
not only might, but should have been included. Miss Du- 
Breuil’s principies of selection—outside, of course, of the one 
that all novels must belong to the genre—are not very clear. 
Whatever they are, however, I see no reason for omitting A 
Hazard of New Fortunes ; for that not only belongs to the genre 
(perhaps I am wrong; I am not very clear about the limits of 
the genre), but also is in several respects very significant and 
rather artistic. The Breadwinners, on the other hand, is very 
inartistic; but it is rather significant nevertheless, principally 
because of its great popularity in its own day and of the circum- 
stances attending its composition. The Money Makers is one 
of the answers to The Breadwinners. The Building of The 
City Beautiful, definitely a thesis novel, is remarkable for the 
extraordinary nature of both its thesis and its style. These 
novels, or at least the first two, I think should have been in- 
cluded. But I do not mean to derogate from the value of what 
Miss DuBreuil has done. 

Miss DuBreuil has made a real, and a valuable, contribution 
to knowledge, chiefly in her lists and her conclusion. She makes 
the mistake, however, of trying to do too much—and also, I 


believe, of allowing herself to become unduly concerned about 
+r CiirForD A. BENDER. 
University of Minnesota. 


Fo_k-Soncs oF THE SoutH. Collected under the Auspices of the West 
Virginia Folk-Lore Society and Edited by John Harrington Cox. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge, 1925. 543 pp. including indexes. 

Tue Necro anp His Sones: A Stupy or Typicat Necro SonGs IN THE 
“SourH. By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C., 1925. 306 pp., in- 
cluding indexes and select bibliography. 


“Posterity has often judged peoples without having so much 
as a passing knowledge of their inner life, while treasures of 
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folk-lore and song, the psychic, religious, and social expression 
of the race, have been permitted to remain in complete ob- 
scurity.” This sentence from The Negro and His Songs is a 
striking statement of the principal value of folk-lore collec- 
tions. Ex silentio it is a warning against judging folk-lore 
purely from a literary point of view. Of literary excellence 
very little is to be found in either of the two volumes under 
review. Save for the survivals of old popular ballads reported 
by Professor Cox the bulk of his ballads are crude and taw- 
drily sentimental. The collector who, like Professor Cox, col- 
lects and publishes in a scientific spirit is estopped from 
“improving” his material in the manner of the free and easy 
eighteenth century collectors. Thus one can be sure that he is 
dealing with the genuine folk and can obtain a reality beyond 
that of creative literature. Such is the reality of that “bad, bad 
man,” John Hardy, who was finally caught, “cause he’s too 
damn nervy for to run, God damn.” 

Professor Cox’s volume, exemplary in arrangement, con- 
tains one hundred and eighty-five folk songs, not counting num- 
erous variants, and twenty-six folk-tunes. It is the most com- 
plete collection of American folk songs published since the 
appearance of Professor Child’s famous work. Thirty-four 
of them are genuine old ballads included in Child, but most of 
them are American songs, either indigenous or thoroughly 
naturalized. They illuminate such subjects as the War of 1812, 
the Civil War, the life of lumberjacks, cowboys, and steel- 
drivers, local desperadoes, mountain feuds, and the conven- 
tional lovers, true or faithless, of folk song. 

It is somewhat to be regretted that there are no more tunes 
and that the preface does not contain some discussion of 
American folk-songs instead of being given over mainly to an 
account, valuable enough in itself, of the principal ballad sing- 
ers’ contributions to the volume. 

The data printed with each song is unusually full and defi- 
nite, in some cases giving the complete historical background 
of the song and in all cases tracing its history in print and 
even in unpublished manuscript collections. The back-tracking 
of so many songs from the current version through numerous 
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obscure broadsides, chap-books, minstrel books and fugitive 
once-popular song-books is a work of difficult scholarship 
which distinctly illuminates the genealogy and labyrinthine con- 
nections of the folk-song. In much of this work it is easy to 
recognize the valuable assistance of Professor Kittredge, to 
whom Professor Cox makes acknowledgment. It was Pro- 
fessor Kittredge, for instance, whose ballad instinct led him 
to suspect that the “Anford-Wright,”’ wrecked in the ballad of 
that name, was a corruption of Amphitrite, a suspicion which 
resulted in finding a full account, in the Gentleman’s Magazine 
for September, 1833, of the disaster out of which the ballad 
grew. In view of the general extensiveness of his notes, it is 
rather odd that Professor Cox has overlooked the obvious con- 
nection between Old Noah and Irwin Russell’s Banjo Song 
from Christmas Night in the Quarters, published in Scribners 
in 1878. Either Russell lifted his idea and a number of his 
most telling phrases directly from a popular ballad, or more 
likely, the singer lifted from Russell, unless both go back to a 
common folk origin. 


The Negro and His Songs is only secondarily a collection of 
folk-songs; primarily it is a sociological study of the negro 
as revealed in his songs. Thus the history and ramified rela- 
tionships of the songs is somewhat lightly handled in order to 
concentrate on their social meaning. 


This social meaning is, of course, illuminated rather than 
presented—there is a difference between analyzing a chemical 
compound and a body of folk-songs—but the analysis is fairly 
complete for the body of two hundred and seven songs on 
which it is based, and the songs, judged by the standard of 
over a thousand songs which the present reviewer has seen in 
various collections, are fairly typical. The songs are well classi- 
fied under three main groups, religious, social, and work songs; 
the ideas presented in each group are analyzed in separate chap- 
ters; and the songs themselves are presented in following chap- 
ters with running prose comments. Perhaps the social meaning 
of the songs would be clearer if the negro’s religion, work, and 
living conditions were more fully described independently of 
the songs before the songs were analyzed to illuminate these 
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conditions. Only one side of negro life, that shown in his ob- 
scene songs, is, necessarily, unrepresented by selections. 
Whether or not the reader is familiar with the background of 
negro life, he will understand it more completely in the light 
of this volume. It is the best collection of negro songs yet 
printed, and with the exception of two earlier studies by Pro- 
fessor Odum on which the present volume is based, it is the 
only serious study of the negro as self-revealed in his songs. 
It is pleasant to learn from the preface that work of such value 
is to be continued in a series of books. 
Newman I. Waite. 


Tue Necro From Arrica To America. By W. D. Weatherford. New 

York: George H. Doran Co., 1924. 478 pp. 

The Civil War destroyed the institution of slavery in the 
United States but it never solved the negro problem. Al- 
though the negro became, according to law, a free man, yet 
he has never enjoyed the liberties of a citizen as interpreted 
by Charles Sumner and Thaddeus Stevens. The demand of 
the former slave for equal rights, the prejudice of his former 
master plus racial antipathy, have created a problem which pre- 
sents a formidable challenge to American democracy. With a 
realization of the seriousness of the situation, the intelligent 
leaders of both races are endeavouring to lessen the difficulty 
if not completely to solve this problem. How this can best be 
accomplished is the important question. 

Dr. Weatherford, a southern white man, a careful student 
of the negro problem, offers his solution. It is a demand for 
the understanding of the facts in the case, or as stated in his 
own words, “to bring white men and black men to a real knowl- 
edge of each other.” This work was not intended primarily 
as propaganda but the author has been unable to conceal his 
highest ambition that the reading of this book “will help the 
white and black alike to know each other better and to trust 
each other more fully.” 

This book can be divided into three major topics—the 
negro in Africa; the negro as a slave; and the negro as a free 
man. The aim is to show the heritage which the negro brought 
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from Africa to America; how the tutelage of slavery affected 
and changed this background; and to point out the progress 
made by the negro since the Civil War. 

The reader will agree with the author that the evolution 
from a naked, ignorant and superstitious African savage to an 
educated and cultured man of the type of Booker T. Washing- 
ton, is a record of progress. In Africa family life and the 
position of womanhood was at a low ebb. Economic ideas 
were crude, while the religion of the African was character- 
ized by taboo and evil spirits. From 1619 to 1865 the African 
served his apprenticeship as a slave. He acquired some ele- 
mentary principles of Christianity; he learned to live in a 
house ; family life was improved, and along economic lines the 
negro was taught how to work. Then in 1865 came emanci- 
pation. Since that date the negro with his African background 
and his training as a slave, has been adjusting himself to mod- 
ern conditions. With statistics and other data, Dr. Weather- 
ford shows that the negro has made great progress in all direc- 
tions. In 1921 the negro owned property to the value of one 
billion, five hundred million dollars. In 1916 there were 4,602,- 
805 negro communicants in all religious denominations. In the 
field of education the negro can point with pride to such lead- 
ers as Washington and Moton, while men like DuBois dare to 
champion aggressively equal rights in every respect for the 
negro. Paul Laurence Dunbar represents the negro in the 
field of poetry. The negro race can justly be proud of this 
record 

Although the record and progress of the negro from Africa 
to America of the twentieth century is the chief point of the 
book, yet it is in reality a remarkable compendium of facts. 
Scearcely a topic which in any way touches the negro is omitted. 
Dr. Weatherford has borrowed liberally from previous writers 
—he has summarized in an attractive fashion the contributions 
of other scholars. A large critical bibliography is an asset. 
The author deserves congratulations upon this interesting and 
impartial story of the negro and his problems. 


Paut N. GARBER. 
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Essays IN THE Romantic Poets. By Solomon Francis Gingerich, Ph.D. 
New York: The Macmillan Co., 1924. 276 pp. 


These four essays on Coleridge, Wordsworth, Shelley, and 
Byron are a worthy contribution to the growing body of criti- 
cism which seeks to interpret the early nineteenth century from 
the angle of its eighteenth century origins. In all four of these 
writers Professor Gingerich finds the strong influence of eight- 
eenth century Unitarian and Necessitarian thought. With Shel- 
ley and Byron the Necessitarian bonds were never transcended, 
and to the end remained a crippling limitation, forcing Shelley 
into a cloudy perfectionism and Byron into fatalism and cynic- 
ism. With Wordsworth and Coleridge, to whom the major 
part of the volume is devoted, Necessitarianism became trans- 
muted into a transcendentalism which gave their writings an 
inclusiveness, humanity, and broad-based religious hopefulness 
unattained by Shelley and Byron. This, Professor Gingerich’s 
main thesis, is well supported by careful analyses of the prin- 
cipal works of the poets in chronological order. The contri- 
bution in the cases of the two elder poets, however, is much 
more substantial than in the slighter studies of Shelley and 
Byron. Particularly in the case of Byron one may grant all 
the fatalism that Professor Gingerich traces to Byron’s Cal- 
vinistic boyhood and still feel that Byron is so much the creature 
of violent personal reaction and so little given to pure thought 
that it is misleading to consider his philosophic background at 
all, even with the careful reservations Professor Gingerich has 
set. 

There are some incidental features of the book that should 
not be passed by without appreciation. Weaker spirits will for 
a long time be thankful to Professor Gingerich for reading and 
digesting Coleridge’s prose for them and, like the present re- 
viewer, will admire both the appetite and the digestion. Lovers 
of common sense in criticism will applaud the author’s protest 
against ticketing a writer as consistently this or that in phil- 
osophy, even while suspecting that a closer study of Shelley’s 
prose would have produced a little more variety and natural 
complexity in his account of Shelley’s philosophical character- 
istics. This last, however, should be gladly ignored in appre- 
ciation of the author’s clear analysis of Shelley’s fundamental 
weakness and his passing comments on the pseudo-Platonic 
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character of much of the Platonism ascribed to Shelley. And 
if any lover of the eighteenth century suspects mildly that 
Professor Gingerich is a bit too sweeping in his assumption 
of the utter spiritual and poetic sterility of Necessitarianism, 
inherently, and, per contra, the spiritual and poetic omnipo- 
tence of Transcendentalism, he will easily console himself by 
reflecting that the book does show, most clearly and convinc- 
ingly, the eighteenth century roots of early nineteenth century 
poctic thought—a real contribution toward restoring some of 
her offspring to literature’s most conspicuous Niobe of notions. 


Newman I. WHITE. 


Tue Novets or Fretpinc. By Aurelien Digeon. ; London: George 
Routledge & Sons, Ltd. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1925. xv, 
255 pp. | 

“The works of Fielding . . . are pa$sing away like 
noxious exhalations,” remarks a character in| Miss Ferrier’s 
The Inheritance (1824). Happily, that prophecy was mistaken ; 
Fielding’s works have not yet passed away, and his fame, one 
may suppose, was never higher than at present. Since the 
biography by Austin Dobson, and the three-volume life by 
Wilbur Cross, the popular opinion of Fielding the man has 
certainly been much revised. Now comes an acute French 
critic, M. Digeon, who presents a refreshing view of Fielding 
as a novelist. Readers who may remember what another 
French critic, Taine, did with this same subject wiil need the 
assurance that M. Digeon can appreciate correctly not only 
Sophia and Amelia, but even Parson Adams aud Squire 
Western. 

On some minor points, M. Digeon will find few to agree 
with him. For example, he thinks that Fielding wrote a ver- 
sion of Jonathan Wilde as early as 1737, and describes what 
this version must have contained, making it play some part in 
Fielding’s general development as a moral thinker. He finds 
too many family resemblances between Don Quixote and Par- 
son Adams. Overdrawn, too, is his theory of the close rela- 
tionship between the works of Fielding and those of 
Richardson. 

But these, which come from some excess of zeal, are easily 
pardoned, and serve only to increase the value of his many inter- 
esting and sensible observations. That Fielding is inferior as 
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a psychologist to Richardson is, M. Digeon thinks, “an ex- 
tremely superficial view.” If Fielding ceased to develop the 
original idea in Joseph Andrews it was not because of his be- 
ing carried away by the story, but “simply because the idea did 
not lend itself to further development.” Joseph Andrews, he 
believes, should not be regarded as a novel of action, but as a 
character-novel. There are excelient analyses of Tom Jones 
and Amelia. While he values correctly the robust qualities of 
Fielding’s humor, he does not miss “the wittier and more deli- 
cate gaiety.” Among other rich suggestions, one must give 
high praise to his pointing out Fielding’s indebtedness to 
Moliere. 

His treatment of the individual characters is especially com- 
mendable. In this he displays a fine insight and sympathy, and 
spares us the pseudo-Freudian observations which some pres- 
ent-day critics deem indispensable. In his own words, “Auto- 
biography is one thing, and the artistic presentation of a psy- 
chological theme, is another.” Tom Jones “belongs to the race 
of Abraham Adams, of those men whose personal reactions 
are so strong that they resist all education.” Richardson’s 
Clarissa was crushed beneath her destiny, but Sophia Western 
“is a true type of a woman made for life, capable of following 
the way she has hewn out for herself, and of accomplishing 
her long and heavy task with energy.” He finds touches which 
show that Squire Western represented a type which even for 
Fielding himself was beginning to be out of date. And he 
notices that Fielding is every ready “to make his good men 
play the role of dupe.” 

The greatest merit of the book, as it appears to this re- 
viewer, is that M. Digeon’s readers are likely to turn from him 
to the novels themselves. His enthusiasm is infectious. “For 
my own part,” he writes, “when I seek to analyse the impres- 
sion left upon my mind by Tom Jones, I feel no impulse to 
compare it with any other book, but rather there rises before 
my eyes a vision of one of the great ships of old ploughing 
with spread sails and laden hold over a sunlit sea. The winds 
blow fair, and from her deck, as she speeds upon her way, the 
deep voices of sailors fling to the air some lusty old chanty, 


i victorious.” 
simple and victoriou Rocer B. McCurcHeEon. 


Tulane University. 











